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A Christmas Meditation 


‘* And the city had no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; 
for the glory of God did lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof.’” 

—Rev. 21: 23. 


S the years take their ever-quickening 
passage across our hearts we are likely 
to find recurrent Christmases a more 

and more difficult ordeal for the spirit. No 
man or woman who has encountered the com- 
mon fot of mutation and sorrow can face the 
day without misgivings, without a quailing of 
the soul for which there need be no shame. 
The thronging memories of dead years are never 
more poignantly insistent than on that festival 
of festivals. The gayer our talk, our merri- 
ment, the braver our recourse to those delights 
that warmed the soul of Elia—“ the cheerful 
glass, and candlelight, and fireside conversa- 
tions, and innocent vanities, and jests ”’—the 
less negligible become our memories, the more 
vividly present are that dear and silent com- 
pany who take their places among us on 
that day: whose voices, though they grow 
ever more dimly sweet, we cannot forget, whose 
eyes smile at us gravely, and with an infinite 
tenderness, across the laughter of that actual 
company whose presence is so much less evi- 


dent to our minds. 


























And how steady, how unabated, is the 
growth of that phantasmal, that ever-present 
company! How increasingly numerous are 
those unbidden but passionately wished-for 
guests who have come before the fights are 
lit, who bring no gifts and can take none from 
our eager hands, who linger after the last foot- 
fall has faded into the night, who remain after 
the house is dark and still, empty but for our- 
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selves and them! There are times for all of 
us when, recalling the terrible mot of Victor 
Hugo,—that we are all under sentence of 
death, with an indefinite reprieve,—we won- 
der curiously how long it will be before the 
only guests we can summon to our board will 
be those who need no summons, for whom we 
need burn no lights: when our thoughts may 
be as the thoughts of Alexander Smith, medi- 
tating alone on Christmas night: “I hear a 
sound as of light music, a whisk of women’s 
dresses whirled round in dance, a click as of 
glasses pledged by friends. Before one of 
these apparitions is a mound, as of a new- 
made grave, on which snow is lying. I know, 
I know! Drape thyself not in white like the 
others, but in mourning stole of crape; and, in- 
stead of dance music, let there haunt around 
thee the service for the dead!” It is upon this 
Christmas, perhaps, that we look into the fire- 
light and would fain remember that distant, 
that well-nigh incredible time when we could 
not have said to a beloved and still vivid 
Memory, with a subtle elegist of to-day: 
“ There has been twilight here, since one whom 
some name Life and some Death slid between 
us the little shadow that is the unfathomable 
dark and silence.” Or we are hearing, it may 
be, the ineffably pathetic voices of those chil- 
dren of vision seen in the revery of Lamb: 
“We are nothing; fess than nothing, and 
dreams. We are only what might have 
ad 
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Nor is Christmas, as we meet it after the 
going down of many suns, tinged with no 
darker emotions than those of grief and ele- 
giacal regret. To every man of imagination, 
to every idealist, conscious or unconscious,— 
and who of us is not, in some fortunate hour, 
an idealist?—to every sincere and faithful 
worker in the vineyard, the Christmases that 
come in our autumnal years are certain to be 
tinged with the bitterness of discouragement 
over opportunities foregone, over the un- 
bridged gap between aspiration and fulfil- 
ment, over the lengthening record of our hu- 
man falterings. The flood of affection and 
generosity that surges about us at this season 
dislodges and casts up from the hidden places 
of our memory a thousand petty tyrannies and 
injustices, a thousand acts of spite and sel- 
fishness, which, we had fatuously thought, 
were atoned for by the simple act of forget- 
fulness. The most buoyant among us know 
at times these moods of self-reproach that are 
the melancholy corollary of the Christmas sea- 
son; the less buoyant know them with a con- 
tinued intimacy, with a disheartenment that 
is piercing and profound, with a remorseful- 
ness that wears the hue of tragedy. They 
understand that sorrowful and touching plaint 
of a poet of the Gael: 


“God spreads the heavens above us like great wings, 
And gives a little round of deeds and days, 
And then come the wrecked angels and set snares, 
And bait them with light hopes and heavy dreams, 
Until the heart is puffed with pride and goes, 
Half shuddering and half joyous, from God’s peace.” 


And they understand, too, that line of still 
more sombre and arresting pathos: 


“ The dead are happy, the dust is in their ears.” 


But is there not a simple, an obvious lesson 
for most of us in precisely this fact of Christ- 
mas melancholy? Surely the secret of happi- 
ness and the secret of peace lie one within the 
other; and the secret that Christmas holds for 
the human heart—is that not the same, too, 
and does it not lie open to our reading? Is it 
not the old fesson that is taught by the an- 
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cient wisdom of the East when it tells x; 
that our.only hope of happiness flies in ony 
privilege of seeing it through other men’s eyes: 
and is not this the secret of peace? Is it not 
the luminous, the lucid, the utterly trans- 
parent and simple truth that was taught in 
Palestine: that only he who loses his life cay 
find it? We know that the precious things of 
the world fade and pass with the mere trans;+ 
of the years; we know, through bitter and sad 
experience, that the endless richness, fascina- 
tion, allurement, the endless delight and tans 
and savor of life, hold for us as individuals no 
surety of lasting happiness. “ There’s nigh: 
and day, brother, both sweet things; sun. 
moon, and stars, all sweet things; there’s like- 
wise a wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, 
brother.” Sweet indeed, and infinitely de- 
sirable; but little to be trusted for en- 
during personal delight. Through the night 
and through the day may troop the ghosts of 
how many abortive hours—of how many un. 
performed kindnesses, abandoned generosities, 
foregone ideals! The sublime rebuke of the 
stars can be intolerable. The wind, that po- 
tent awakener of the past, can bring an un- 
utterable sadness upon the spirit. So that, in 
the end, we are tempted to cry out, with 
Shankara, “ It is not this! It is not this!’’ 
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But in what a flood of serene and revealing 
light do we see the world when we come to 
realize what was really meant by that behest 
to love our neighbor as ourself! Surely this 
does not mean that we are to love him as we 
love ourself, but—as one of the wisest and 
noblest counsellors of our time has Iuminously 
put it—that we are to love him “ as being our- 
self’’: “In the splendid hour of illumination, 
we are alone in the silence and darkness of the 
immortal world. Yet not alone, for the in- 
most holy of holies is full of the souls of men. 
In that dread presence all are one, and that one 
the Soul. . . . Thenceforward, we need not go 
abroad to find our other selves. They come 
to us, pressing closely round our souls, in vision 
or in blindness, in sadness or in mirth, in love 
or hate. But above love or hate or sorrow is 
the immemorial essence of our common soul 
. . . all move in the one Light.” 


cS 


It is as a pointing and enforcement of this 
supreme secret of human life that Christmas 
has its most exquisite, its richest significance. 
It is a larger, a deeper, a rarer opportunity that 
it offers to us than a mere occasion for generous 
and affectionate thought. For in the sudden 
radiance which it throws upon the world we 
may see, with a magical and unforgettable 
clarity, those other souls that flock continually 
about our own: that are, indeed, ourself. We 
shall know, then, with a certainty beyond at- 
tack, that in the Supreme Self, that is the 
Eternal, ourselves and all other selves are set, 
“as the rays are set in the Sun”: we shall 
know that “the souls of the living are the 
beauty of the world.” ’ 
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CAPSTAN CHANTEY 


DECORATIONS AND DRAWINGS 
By. 
NORMAN LINDSAY 


Our cargo’s all in and our ballast’s all 
out— 
Good-bve, fare-ye-well! 
Good-bye, fare-ve-well! 
So now we’ll raise that good old shout, 


Hurrah! me lads, we’re homeward bound. 


Our anchors weighed, our sails unfurled — 
Good-bye, fare-ye-well! 
Good-bye, fare-ve-well! 

We’re bound to plough the watery world, 


Don’t ve see, We’re homeward bound. 


Ree 








And Poll and Bet and Sue will say— 
Good-bye, fare-well! 
Good-bye, fare-well! 
‘* Here comes Johnny with his twelve 
months’ pay.”’ 


Don’t ye see, we’re homeward bound. 


We’re homeward bound, you’ve heard us 
say— 
Good-bye, fare-ye-well! 
Good-bye, fare-ye-well! 


Hook on the ecat-fall and run her away— 


Hurrah! me lads, we’re homeward bound. 





























“Here comes Johnny with his twelve months’ pay” 





By Carl Werner 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MAUD TOUSEY 








BO AV you forgotten the old autog) aph 
ON album? I had until yesterday, when, 
VW) rummaging through an abandoned 
closet, I ran one. It was 
packed away in an old shoe-box with 
a bundle of letters, a piece of wed- 
ding-eake, a broken-headed doll, a 
R composition on * The Supremacy of 
Athens,” and other odds and ends, 
all of which seemed to have nothing in common but 
gender, which was unmistakably feminine. 

I recognized it immediately. It belonged to a little 
girl | once knew—and know, for that matter, but that’s 
another story. She had brown eyes, and brown hair 
done in a braid and tied at the tip end with a large 
bow of pink ribbon, like the tail of a kite. 

Well, anyway, I took it from the shoe-box—sur- 
1eptitiously, for IT had no right to it—and smuggled it 
into my den, and here it is. 

It’s a little plush-covered book, about the size of a 
woman’s hand, and opens the long way. The plush is 
dull red in color, somewhat faded and much worn 
around the edges. The fly-leaf is done in gay colors, 
the design representing a bird of tropical plumage 
doing a pirouette, with a stage-setting of bleeding- 
hearts and the word “* AuTogRAPHS,” in dashing gilt 
capitals, stretching majestically across the page. 

[ guess you reeall it now, don’t you? Not this self- 
same one, of course, but one just like it. 

There were other kinds, I know, with common cloth 
covers in pale blues and browns and grays; plebeians, 
all. But you remember best the red plush one because 
it was impressive. The red plush one was the real 
aristocrat. Somehow it suggested a degree of luxury 
and affluence and elegance beyond your own station, 
higher than vou had ever dared to aspire to. When 
the owner placed it in your hands a sort of awe, a 
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I wonder? Let us see. Ah, here we have it on the 
first page: 
Presented to Molly, 
By A FRIEND. 
Christmas, 1886. 

Yes, Molly, the book was yours and you are the little 
girl with the long braid and the pink bow, and you 
used to sit two rows ahead with that cousin of yours 
who had a turn-up nose and yellow hair. And say, if 
I’m not mistaken, she was the—yes, by Jove! here she 
is on page two, just as I thought; the first to be im- 
mortalized in your roster of school-day friends: 


DreAR MOLLY: 
When on this page you chance to look 
Just close the book and think of me. 
Your Cousin, 
ANNA DOLBEY. 


Good enough, Anna! Hypercritical and envious 
poets of the period may say that by the transposition 
of words in the last line you gave a slight jolt to the 
rules of rhythm, but don’t you care. For I’m sure 
your admonition, howsoever phrased, could not have 
heen more forceful or efficacious. However, as it is 
directed at Molly specifically and not at us, we will 
uot close the book, not yet, for we’ve only begun to 
look at it. 

Here’s the next one, in a delicate, copy-plate hand: 


DEAR MOLLY: 
May you and I in Heaven meet 
And cast our erowns at Jesus’ feet. 
ELMA GRAY. 


Poor Elma Gray! I remember you, child, with your 
face always so pale and your sweet, patient smile. 














A cold, calm face, framed in grayish hair, and a pair cf steely eyes looking through gold-bowed spectacles 


feeling of reverence, came over you; and if you were 
permitted to take it home at night it seemed a signal 
honor and you returned to school with it next morning 
feeling that your social prospects were brightening 
very much indeed. 

Yes, there were other albums, to be sure, but it was 
the edition de luxe in red plush that made your heart 
go pit-a-pat as the little book slowly went the rounds 
of the schoolroom while you waited and watched and 
wondered if it would deign to be touched by common 
hands like yours. E 

Well, now, who was the haughty owner of this one, 


How often, when I was sweating and groaning over 
those awful problems cunningly and terribly contrived 
to baffle dull brains like mine, you would pause as you 
passed my seat in recess-time and put the thing 
straight by a touch of your magic fingers! How stupid 
and yet how grateful I felt, and how dirty my pudgy 
hands looked beside yours—so white and slender. I 
remember—and even now I rejoice in the recollection— 
how one morning, hurrying toward the schoolhouse, I 
found you “held up” on the corner, with Buck Kerri- 
gan standing before you, his arms extended so you 
could not pass. He was grinning hideously and you 
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were in tears—for the last bell had commenced to 
ring. And I remember how I landed my fist on Buck 
Kerrigan’s nose and sent him sprawling, and how your 
tremulous “ Thank you, Charley,’ as you sped past 
your fallen tormentor made my cheeks burn. 

And I remember how one day you were absent, which 
was unusual, and how when you returned your face 
seemed even paler and sadder than before. And then 
you were absent a week and then a month and there 
were strange whisperings among the teachers and grave 
inquiries from the girls and boys, who loved you. And 
finally, one May morning, when the smell of spring was 
coming freshly through the open windows, they told us 
you had gone away and we would never, never see 
you again. The rhyme you wrote in the little red 
book had, in part, come true. 

And that very day, at recess-time, I went out and 
licked Buck Kerrigan again without any provocation 
whatsoever. Buck wasn’t a bad fellow, either. 

Here is number three: 


I thought and I thought 
And [ thought in vain. 
At last I thought 
] would write my name. 
GERTIE ROBINSON. 
January 19, 1887. 


I recall now very vividly that I saw it when the 
ink was scarcely dry, for I was the next to get the 
album. I thought and I thought and I thought in vain, 
and I remember how heartily I wished that 1 had 
thought of that thought before Gertrude thought of it. 
It always seemed to me that every sentiment in the 
least degree appropriate for an autograph album was 
already inscribed therein before the little book fell into 
my luckless hands. 

Fourthly is an inscription in a firm, severe style ot 
chirography, remarkably business-like for a feminine 
hand: 


DEAR MOLLY: 
Strive to keep the Golden Rule 
And learn your lessons well at school. 
Sincerely yours, 
LILLIAN L. REYNOLDS. 
Jan, 19 ’87. 


There is a something pedagogic about that page 
that awakens my somnolent memory with a resound- 
ing whack! A cold, calm face, framed in grayish hair, 
and a pair of steely eyes looking through gold-bowed 
spectacles; looking steadily at me, into me, and 
through me, X-raying into the innermost hollow of 
my jowl, where the small quid of rubber gum lay slyly 
ensconced, and seeming to say, “ Now, sir, I’ve got you; 
stand and deliver!” Do I remember you, Miss Lillian 
Reynolds? Yes, ma’am, I do; likewise the rubber gum 
and rubber balls and red apples and jackstones and 
kite strings and fish-hooks and good lead sinkers that 
I have stood and delivered; and the stinging, singing 
cracks on my calloused palms that J have stood and 
you have delivered. If dear Molly thought you were 
going to hand her any sugar-candy compliments in this 
plush-covered calendar of epigrams she had a surprise 
coming. 

The next: 


Remember me is all [ ask. 
Will that be a very hard task? 
JAMES ARCHIBALD BROWN. 


Jimmie, you sly dog! I'll bet that you blushed to 
the roots of your tawny hair when you returned the 
book after that sally. I'll bet you made a quick exit 


-and got under cover before Molly could find that burn- 


ing page, and I’ll bet when she did find it she giggled 
and showed it to that cousin of hers, who also giggled, 
and that they passed it down the aisle and that there 
was a grand chorus of giggles. And I'll bet that the 
next morning when you came into the schoolroom you 
saw written on the blackboard, in a big, scrawling 
hand, the terrible words, 
Molly Morton 
and 
Jimmie Brown, 


and I'll bet you were pretty ‘“‘mad” and you said 
you knew who did it, being careful to select as the 
suspected culprit a boy smaller than yourself, whom 
you walloped unmercifully at the next’ recess, thereby 
revenging yourself upon the whole school and wiping 
off the score in a manner perfectly satisfactory to all 
concerned—excepting the aforesaid smaller boy. 

















At the time this ‘album was in the zenith of its red- 
plush glory there was a custom, ‘you may recollect—if 
you can remember so long ago—of buying little cut- 
outs for a cent each at the bookstore and embellish- 
ing your autograph by sticking one on the page, as an 
especial mark of honor to yourself and a high compli- 
ment to the owner of the book. Turning another page, 
I find one here. The inscription is as follows: 


May the pearly gates of Heaven, 
So far beyond the sea, 
Open wide some day, dear Molly, 
To welcome you and me. 
Yours truly. 
DELLA McLEAN. 


In the left-hand corner is the cut-out, and very 
pretty it is, too. It portrays a feminine hand, with 
fingers very slim and tapered to a remarkably fine 
point, and extending a blue-edged cup and saucer, 
back-grounded by a cluster of red roses. On the cup 
are the words “Ever Thine.” The relevancy of the 
pearly gates of Heaven to a cup of Oolong is not 
clearly apparent, but the color scheme is truly affect- 
ing. 

Here are a few of the domestic variety: 


DEAR MOLLY: 
Remember me and my Best Wishes 
When you are home a-washing dishes. 
Your FRIEND KATIE. 


Long may you live, 
Happy may you be, 
Sitting on the wood-pile 
Drinking hot tea. 
GEORGE WILSON. 


To MoLty: 
I wish you bread and butter when you’re hungry, 
Coffee when you're dry, 
Money when you're hard up 
and 
Heaven when you die. 
Luv A. 


In the dark storms of life 
When you need an umbrella 
May you have to uphold it 
A handsome young fellow. 
Your friend, 
BESSIE ALDEN. 


Molly is your name, 
Single is your station; 
Rich may be the man 
That makes the alteration. 
EMMA. 
Again: 


To MoLty: 
Go little album far and near 
To all of Molly’s friends so dear 
And bid them all to write a page 
That she may read in her old age. 
GEORGE STOCKWELL 


And, hello! here’s another on the very last leaf, I 
nearly missed it: 


To MoLty: 
Away back here where nobody will look 
I will write my name in this little book. 
HENRY Butt. 


Cruel Henry! How Molly’s heart may have fiut- 
tered as she feverishly turned the pages in search of 
your precious signature—turned and turned, now 
hoping, now despairing and growing faint and sick at 
heart as she neared the end and found it not. And 





Vespers of the 


I HEARD the bell of Vespers, miles away, 

' Call like a spirit voice across the land; 

Its faint pure tones I knew were meant to say, 
“The hour of prayer and worship is at hand.” 


Ah, that I knew, for when my Mother Earth 
Grows calm and rapt at eve, and wonder-fair, 
Hushing alike her sorrowing and her mirth, 
I know that mystic beauty is her prayer 
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into what eestasies of delirious joy she may have 
fallen when finally she discovered it, and knew that 
your dear hands had penned them there cute words. 

That’s what you were thinking, Henry, and I knew 
it at the time. You were bigger than I; otherwise I 
would have gently told you. 

Reckoning by order of sequence, Henry’s subtle 
hypocrisy should serve to conclude my discussion of 
this little book. But among the several inscriptions 


that I have overlooked in turning the well-thumbed 
pages—some unintentionally, some deliberately—is one 
which I cannot conscientiously ignore. 

I ran across it somewhere along in the middle of 
the album. 
the page. 


I read it, blushed, and hurriedly turned 
Why? Well, perhaps it was because I knew 





I thought and I thought in vain 


the boy who wrote it. I did know him, very well 
indeed. ? 

Here is the legend, and I’ll ask the printer to repro- 
duce the words in all the glory of their original 


orthography : 


DEAR MOLLY: 
In the golden chane of friendship 
Please reguard me as a Link. 


Yes, I knew the writer of that epigram very inti- 
mately. In fact, to tell the honest truth about it— 
I am the Link. 

+ The day of that incident is as yesterday. The class 
in geography had been dismissed. As we were return- 
ing to our seats in the study-room Molly passed me 
with her nose high in the air and her eyes straight 
ahead; and the feel of the soft plush as she slyly 
thrust the book into my hand was the first intimation 
I had of being chosen to the elect. Upon gaining my 
seat I held the book below my desk and opened it for 
a peep at the mysteries within. A tiny scrap of paper 
fluttered to the floor, and ducking to recover it intensi- 





Seribbled 
* Please 

I wrapped the little book in a 
With what deep 
reverence I placed it in the inner pocket of my jacket! 
With what conscious pride I carried it home when the 


the paper was the 
to-morrow.” How 
piece of 


fied my blushes. 
brief injunction: 
nervously 
paper torn from my writing-pad! 


upon 
return 


dull school-day was over! And with what feverish 
excitement I laid it before me on the big round table 
in the “ sitting-room”’ that evening and prepared to 
add my contribution to the sentiments engrossed upon 
its sacred pages. Father’s newspaper, mother’s sew 
ing, and even sister’s algebra—ordinarily quite im 
posing—sank into insignificance beside it. 

First came the question of which page! Why not 
choose the one directly opposite the signature of a 
certain little girl whom [ suspected of returning 
sundry covert glances that I had been casting in her 
direction? Yes—I thought—I'll do it! IL turned the 
leaves anxiously and found the place, but, curs-s-s-es! 
‘loo late! Jimmy Landon was there ahead of me, 
with a big bold “J” and a bibulous “L” lurehing 
exasperatingly across the page. 

Very well, my lady! Now, just for that—I solilo- 
quized—l’ll choose a certain other little girl whom I 
happen to know you're not particularly fond of and 





Ill put my name beside hers; I will, so there. And I 
did. However, [ gravely doubt that any tears of 


anguish were wrung from anybody's eyes as a result 
of my cruel strategy. 

The point of juxtaposition being settled, the grim 
question of what to write confronted me. After wrest 
ling with this problem for a good half-hour and 
coming out of the encounter much worse off than I 
went into it, I would gladly have “thought at last 
that I’d write my name,” had not that couplet been 
pre-empted by one Miss Robinson aforementioned. 
Then, in desperation, I impressed the entire household 
into service, and from the nondescript collection of 
toasts and jingles accruing I selected—that Link thing. 

Why it impressed me more favorably than the others 
is beyond my recollection. Perhaps it suggested senti- 
ment. Now, alas. it suggests sausages! 

Removing my jacket and rolling my sleeves to the 
elbow, I dipped my pen in the family bottle of 
jet black ink and started the “golden chane.” How 
eagerly seemed the superfluous fluid to fall in blots 
and how perversely the pen would stick and sputter 
on the up strokes! But at last the lines were done 
and, with many preparatory circular movements of 
the thumb and forefinger, I essayed to sign my name. 
Carefully as I had measured the available space with 
my eye, I soon found my pen chock-a-block against the 
edge of the page, with four letters still to come! 

Dismay filled my heart. Oh, for a half-inch more! 
Then came a happy thought. I would tear out the 
sheet and start anew! Alas! my spirits had hardly 
begun to rise when, nervously fingering the book, | 
inside of the front this 


saw inscribed on the cover 
chilling admonition: 
“PLEASE EXTRACT NO LEAVES.” 


Foiled again! Glumly I dipped my pen once more 
and accepted the inevitable. The signature, so grandly 
begun, was made. perforce, to turn its tail dejectedly . 
downward and peter out ingloriously along the side 
margin of the page. 

Twenty years have passed—as the returning hero 
in the melodrama says—and Time has tempered the 
ignominy of inky page and spluttering pen. The 
Buck Kerrigans and Henry Buttses and Jimmie 
Browns have all gone out into the world, and some 
have gone out of it. Their names are written in 
divers places—on the faces of checks, on ponderous 
papers of state and the walls of prison cells, and some 
on the scroll of fame, and not a few on the long 
roster of the great beyond. And it pleases me to re- 
flect, as I put the little red book back into the old 
shoe-box, that Molly of the long braid and the pink 
ribbon still regards me as a Link, and a very essen- 
tial one, too. 











By Shaemas O’Sheel 








tills 


To God my Father: and with her I pray; 
While the long purple shadows silently 

Fall from the silent trees and die to gray, 
I say the prayers my Mother teaches me. 


And with old beauty and old wonder there 
Blends all of human sorrow and human mirth, 

And faith and utter love are that long prayer 
God hears at evening from my Mother Earth. 
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NCA HE three-masted schooner Sarah 
Benson, over two hundred miles out 
of her course, and well to the north- 
eastward of the Bahamas, threshed 
and wallowed in the dancing blue of 
the Gulf Stream. Though the booms 
ys were amidships, the blocks brought 
SVS up with a crash at every sideways 

swing: hour after hour the reef 
points slatted and rattled against the dirty brown sails, 
Twenty-eight days out of Trinidad, after a touch at St. 
Lucia and Guadeloupe, she stank of a varied cargo. 
The fumes of asphalt mingled with the odor of over- 
ripe bananas and the stench of hides from the after- 
hold. Bound for the Capes of the Delaware, she had 
fought head-winds after leaving the trades, and had 
been chased to the eastward by a blow that struck her 
to the north of St. Thomas, and now, in the clutch of 
the great current. not a breath had come to aid her, 

They had a name for the Sarah Benson, ever since 
John Crabbe, as master and part owner, had put his 
regres foot over her side. The men who had served 
in her called her “ The Hell at Sea.” Navigation and 
whiskey were Crabbe’s weak points. He had more ex- 
perience with the latter. The rumor was that his 
meals, for days at a time when he was ashore, con- 
sisted of soft bread 
sopped_ in- strong 
liquors; and that at 
sea he varied the 
régime by substituting 
hardtack, He had 
been summoned _ be- 
fore more consuls, in 
his younger days as a 
mate, for belaying- 
pin and fist work, 
than any man who 
afterward had = stum- 
bled through a mas- 
ter’s examination, 

“It's coming — to 
him some day,” was 
the universal proph- 
ecy, and the tact 
that he got it with 
such unusual cireum- 
stances is the reason 
of this chronicle. 

The complement of 
the Sarah Benson con- 
sisted of the captain, 
a Halifax mate named 
Kurson, five foremast 
hands, and a negro 
cook from the Barba- 
dos—a huge spider of 
a man whose haul on 
sheet and halyard, 
when he was called 
upon, had the force of 
three. He rejoiced in 
the aristocratic name 
of Digby Ormsby, but 
he went by the name 
of “Dig”; he could 
write his name legibly, 
and had some little 
schooling. There was 
Lasear in his blood, 
and way back of that 
a strain of Carib 
Indian. Two of the 
crew, a Portuguese, 
Antonio, Sanchez, and 
a nondeseript Canary- 
Islander, Diego, could 
only make a cross 
when they — signed 
articles —the other 
men’s names were 
Jonas Smith, John 
Forbes, and Michael 
Gilligan. 

There was grum- 
bling in the fo’eastle 
-—that was nothing 
unusual, but there 
was a reason for it. 
Owing to the long 
time out, and leaky 
water-butts, the men 
were on one-half al- 
lowance, and that’s a 
big cut in any clime, 
let alone in a hot one. 
There was plenty aft, for the captain had four large 
breakers, taken on at Basse Terre, stored in a locker 
just inside the cabin door; besides there were wines in 
straw cases, strong liquors in square-faced bottles, and 
rum in jugs. The mute, the Nova-Scotian, got his 
share of all, and between the two, it was estimated by 
the men who stood tricks at the wheel, and who could 
look down through the skylight, that they took, between 
them, thirty drinks a day. If you want to get a fore- 
mast hand disgruntled, eut down his water allowance 
and let him know the cabin has plenty; but if you 
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want to goad a cook to desperation, pursue the same 
policy. 

On this seorehing day “Dig” had hardly enough 
doled out to him to make coffee for the foremast hands. 
After the usual cursing-match, the cook suggested a 
plan—if they’d back him up, he’d walk into the cabin 
and take it. 

“He'd killa you, sure,” said the Canary-Islander. 
“Then what you do?” 

Dig’s yellow eyes gleamed. 
“Til take my knife along.” 

Smith, who was a bit. of a sea lawyer, demurred. 
“ We'll write a letter,” said he, “and sign it, all of us. 
ll give it to the old man during the noon wate h—I’ll 
risk that much, and all you stand by 

The negro said nothing more, but slouched up on 
deck and made his way to the calaboose. 

What had happened when Captain John Crabbe re- 
ceived the round-robin note—the crew assembled at the 
break of the little poop—could not be recorded ver- 
batim. But John Crabbe had cursed them in such re- 
dundant terms that the little west-coast Irishman had 
grinned in admiration. The cook had Jaughed out- 
right, and Smith distinctly remembered after rward the 
peculiar sound of that laugh. 

Later in the day he and Gilligan were below; it was 
about six bells of the afternoon watch. ‘There were 


“No you fear,” he said. 


An instant later he had whipped out the galley carving knife 


distant clouds in the western sky, with promise of both 
wind and rain. Upon the deck the mate lay under 
the awning, close to the skylight, in a drunken sleep. 
The man at the wheel, Forbes, had slipped a surrepti- 
tious lashing over the king spoke, and, leaning on his 
elbows in a half-standing position, was asleep also. 
Diego was drowsing on the forecastle. Tony, the 
Portuguese, and the cook were nowhere to be seen. 

Down in his bunk, the captain, dressed only in 
dungaree trousers and an undershirt, lay sprawled out, 
breathing stertorously. 
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Suddenly, cautiously, and carefully two figures 
emerged from the after companionway. The first was 
Digby, carrying on his shoulders a heavy sherry-cask ; 
the second was the Portuguese—in each hand and 
under his arms he held square-faced bottles. Digby 
looked round—-no one observed them, not even the man 
at the wheel. 

Suddenly there came a roar: “ You thieves! Come 
back you thieves!” 

The Portuguese, falling forward, grasped the edge 
of the skylight, struggling to get loose from the hand 
that had caught his ankle. Still holding Tony’s foot, 

Captain Crabbe bolted up on deck, threw the Portuguese 
on his back, and began kicking him with all his might. 
The mate awoke from his slumber and crawled to his 
feet. The man at the wheel, awake now also, leaned 
back, holding rigidly to the spokes, watching. Old 
Crabbe had often kicked a man before and no man 
dared to interfere; but now there came a diversion. 

. The huge black stood there, poised, with the filled 
breaker over his head. Tony and he had been some 
time in the cabin—one of the square-faced bottles was 
almost empty! 

The captain never knew what struck him; but, with 
the force of those great shoulders and long arms be- 
hind it, the breaker caught him full on the crown. His 
body slipped down the companion ladder to the deck 
below. All the watchers stood aghast. Antonio 
lurched to a standing position and stood swaying; the 
mate was feeling for a belaying-pin in the mizzen rack. 
He pulled it out with a jerk and turned. : 

With a seream the Portuguese leaped at him, met 
the blow from the heavy pin fairly between the eyes, 
reeled an instant, tripped over the low rail, and fell 
into the sea. He made one or two feeble strokes and 
sank, ; 

The cook was now leaning forward, his knees on the 
brass rails of the skylight, both hands tugging at his 
belt. An instant later he had whipped out the galley 
earving-knife, shifting it once or twice to get a better 
grip, his breath rasping in his throat. 

“Go forward, you murdering black dog!” roared the 
mate! 

He had hardly spoken when, clearing the skylight, 
the mutineer was on him. The mate aimed a futile 
blow; there were three short stabs, two swinging cuts, 
a mighty shove, and his hacked body went over the 
side... . Digby swung round, still crouching. Mad- 
ness shone now from his yellow, bloodshot eyes! 
Forbes stood there at the helm, one hand holding to the 
lacing of the boom, looking at him as if fascinated. 
His jaw dropped; he was trying to say some words 
that would not come. Slowly the cook approached 
him. The blood of ancestors who had run amuck was 
hoiling in his veins. It is possible that, had Forbes 
begun to plead for mercy, he might have saved him- 
self. But, stooping down, he caught up one of- the 
square-faced bottles, broke it with a blow on the rail, 
and stood with the jagged remnant—the sailor’s 
weapon in many a tavern brawl—in a posture of de- 
fence. “Dig” laughed now. He dodged under the 
boom, and, like boxers sparring for an opening, the 
men stood face to face. There were two quick passes 
and an upward stroke with the long knife—no more 
was needed. The man in the bows—Diego—had made 
a run for the fo’castle hatch. But seeing that some one 
was coming up, he suddenly changed his mind and 
turned into the deckhouse, closing the door. The negro 
chased forward,’ the door opened outward—but. with 
a powerful wrench he pulled it free from the detaining 
hands and sprang inside. . . . There were shrieks and 
cries, rattling of pots and pans—then a silence. 

Ormsby emerged, stood for an instant near the rail, 
and hurled the knife into the water. 

As he turned again, the white, staring face of Gilli- 

gan was peering over the coaming of the fo’castle 
hatch. He stayed there but an instant, then, reaching 
out, slammed it to. As the cook got there he heard 
the’ sound of the sliding hasp. 
-*Down below, Smith and the Irishman spoke in fear- 
some whispers. Smith had got out his blunt-pointed 
clasp-knife. Gilligan was searching for a_ better 
weapon. . 

“Sure, he’s killed ’em all! Ev’ry mother’s son uv 
thim!” repeated the shivering Irishman. “ He’ll kill 
us too, if he lays hands on us.” From back of one of 
the bunks he drew forth a short-handled ship’s hatchet. 
** Now, let him come! Let him come on,” he cried. 

For fully ten minutes nothing more was said. 

“Hush! What’s that?” exclaimed Smith, suddenly, 
grasping the Irishman by the shoulder. ‘ Listen! 
He’s shortening sail!” 

They. could hear hasty footsteps overhead, then the 
rattle of the flying-jib and jib, as they slid down the 
stays. They could follow the movements on deck 
plainly—the clewing up of the fore-topsail, and then 
the foresail came down by the run, the gaff banging 
loudly on the deck. The mainsail followed. 

“It’s coming on to blow,” whispered the Trish- 
man. ‘The glass was falling ...I heard the mate 
say so.” 

“ Hush!” said Smith, again. Listen!” 

There came a sharp hammering on the hatch, and 
then a hail in a voice they hardly recognized. 

“Below there, yo’! Come up on deck! Before 
Gawd, I won’t touch yo’. Come up on deck and bear 
a hand! Don’t be afraid. Come up here!” 

* Don’t answer,” cautioned Smith; “ keep quiet!” 














’ 


“You could niver trust him,” trembled the Irish- 
man. “ He’d desthroy us.” ; 

Again the voice in shrieking staccato imprecation. 
“Tumble up! We ain’t got no time!” 

When there was no response, there followed a series 
of shrieking curses. 

“God save us!” blurted Gilligan. 
where we are.” 

There was quiet now, and then came a soft patter- 
ing. It had grown dark down in the fo’castle; with the 
hatch closed, it was hot as a bake-oven—streams of 
sweat rolled down the men’s bodies. The pattering 
increased, 

“The rain,” said Smith; ‘‘ the wind ’ll follow.” 

For a few minutes they listened in silence, then 
came a lull, followed by a lurch and a sudden sheer. 
Over she went—over—over! The two men were hurled 
into the bunks! For an instant they thought the 
sarah Benson would never come up again, but slowly 
she righted. They could hear the loose gear and sails 
battling and slamming up on the deck. 


* We'll stay here 


“He’s got to the wheel,” muttered Smith. “ He’s 
holding her up to it!” 
The water was rushing overhead like a river. With 


a smash the schooner took a wave over her bows, and 
they heard it sweep aft and pour down the open hatch 
into the main hold. 

*“ A few more like that, and we'll founder,” groaned 
the Irishman. ‘“ Man, would ye risk it, goin’ up on 
deck ?” 

“Not yet,” answered Smith. 
shipped another!” 

Through her bulkhead they could hear the water 
swishing and lashing in the hold. But that was the 
last she took aboard—she eased up slowly. 

“The other sail’s blown out,” said Smith. 
paid her off; the fore-staysail’s still holding.” 

Except for the swing of the seas, she was going 
better, yet from every evidence it was’ blowing a 
thunderous gale. The men took counsel. 

“Tf we could break through the bulkhead,” sug- 
gested Smith, “and work aft to the cabin, we might 
et through there, too, and get the captain’s pistols. 
know where they are, just at the foot of the bunk.” 
“Sure he’ll hear us!” faltered the Irishman. 
“Gimme the hatchet!” said Smith. “ With what’s 
going on up on deck, he couldn’t hear.” 

He attacked the wooden bulkhead and had soon 
loosened one of the planks. <A little more work and 
they had pried it open, and Smith crawled through. 
The board sprung back. 

“Gimme the hatchet,” he ordered, speaking through 
the aperture. “Count a hundred, then put your head 
out on deck and hail him friendly like. Say i’m 
hurted below here. Get him to come forward. Ti 
work up on deck, get behind him, and crack him on the 
head.” 

Without waiting for an answer, he crawled over the 
cargo that came almost to the deck beams. He reached 
the hatch, and crouched there. The schooner was run- 
ning before the wind that roared in the standing rig- 
ging, the loose sails on the deck were flapping and 
cracking like volleys of musketry; the foretopmast- 
staysail, still holding, kept her straight. 1t was past 
the time when Gilligan should have attracted the 
cook’s attention. The latter could have left the wheel 
with safety now, as she was going. 

Suddenly Smith’s heart stood still! A head ap- 
peared. within two feet of where he iay—immediately 
over him! Some one was looking down into the hold. 
With an upward and outward swing, with a straight- 
ened arm, Smith aimed a vicious blow with all his 
might. The hatchet struck the object aimed at a 
glancing impact, but at that instant there came a 
lurch, and down through the hatch a heavy body fell on 
top of him. The great black arms grasped at him, but, 
rolling over until he was on top, the seaman brought 
the hatchet down in quick, shortened blows. The body 
relaxed, and, standing up at last, Smith found him- 
self waist-high above the deck. Instantly he ran 
forward and rapped with the hatchet over the fo’- 
castle. 

“Come up!” he shouted. 
Come up on deck, you Irish coward! 
deck !” 

The hasp was slipped cautiously, and Gilligan 
emerged. Trembling, he looked around at the scene of 
wreckage. The schooner yawed and lurched, the great 
seas racing by her counter threatening to smother her 
from astern. But she kept her headway—there was no 
danger of her broaching to. 

“We may save the sails. Come, bear a hand!” 
shrieked Smith in his companion’s ears. 

“Where is he?” called back the Irishman, 

“ He’s in the hold. I’ve done for him. 
lve smashed his head.” 

The Irishman cast a glance at the hatchet. “ Brave 
bye!”. he said, and grinned foolishly. ‘“ You’re the 
brave lad.” 

They set to work lashing down the canvas. The 
headsails had blown to ribbons; but soon they had 
things fairly snug. Ormsby had lashed the wheel be- 
fcre he had left it, and they began to look around. 

In the galley was the only place where there was a 
trace of the bloody deeds. The rain and sea had 
washed out all the rest; the cook had thrown all the 
dead bodies overboard. They stopped at the main 
hatch and looked down. 

“ What are we to do with it?” asked Gilligan. 
“Leave him where he is; he'll be a witness to our 
story. We've got to tell a straight one, or it ‘Il go 
hard with us. Come aft to the cabin and get a 
drink,” said Smith, tossing overboard the hatchet. 

Everything was shipshape there, except a dark 
bloteh at the foot of the ladder. Leaning against the 
edge of the dead captain’s bunk, with its dirty lace 
curtains, they broached one of the square-faced bottles 
and mixed a strong toddy. The bottle passed between 
them; then they began on cases of wine. 

When they came to, the schooner was swinging easily 
on the seas. It was broad daylight. Smith routed 
Gilligan out of the mate’s stateroom, where he lay in 
half-drunken torpor, and they went on deck. A gentle 
lireeze was blowing from the eastward. With the 


“My God! she’s 


** He’s 


or 
 ) 
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“V’ve done for him! ... 
Come up on 


I tell you 


help of the winch they got up some of the split and 
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tattered sails. Latitude and longitude were but names 
to them; but to the westward lay land—the United 


States. With the schooner going free, they shaped a 
course. Bermuda would be the nearest, but there were 


the shoals, and the direction of the island would be 
but guesswork. At Smith’s suggestion they had raised 
the ensign at the foremast, union down. He had dis- 
regarded Gilligan’s idea of getting in close to the Amer- 
ican shore, lowering a boat, and leaving the Sarah 
Benson to become one of the derelict mysteries of the 
sea. Wiser, perhaps, for them had they done so! At 
four o’clock in the afternoon they sighted a small 
white steamer to the northwest. In half an hour she 
had changed her course and was bearing down on 
them. 

“God save us! We're in for it now,” 
Jrishman. “It’s a revenue cutter! B’gor! I 
like the looks o’ that!” 
looked at him contemptuously. If 
man showed signs of 
guilt, Gilligan did— 
it was stamped upon 
his features. 

“What ’ll 
fem?” asked 
Irishman. 

“ The 


muttered the 
don’t 


Smith, who was at the wheel, 
an innocent 


ever 


we tell 
the 


truth, you 
tool!” cursed Smith. 
“We'll tell ’em the 
truth — that’s all 
there is to tell.” 

In another half an 
hour the schooner 
was hove to, and to 
windward of her, ris- 


ing and falling 
easily, was the rev- 
enue cutter. Her fo’- 
eastle- and __ bridge 
were filled with fig- 
ures in clean white. 
There were pointing 
arms and _— staring 
faces. An officer 


hailed them through 
a megaphone. 

“What schooner is 
that? What’s — the 
trouble?” he asked. 

“The Sarah Ben- 
son,” shouted back 
Smith, making a 
trumpet of his hands. 
“Lower a boat and 
come aboard of us.” 

A few minutes later 
they were boarded. 
Smith met the officer 
at the main shrouds 
and helped him over 
the side. 

““What’s ‘happened 
here?” he asked, look- 
ing around. 

Exeept for the torn 
sails and loose gear 
there were no signs 
of trouble. 

“What's happened 
here?” Smith replied. 
“ Murder and mutiny, 
that’s all.” 

“Are you the cap- 
tain?” 

“No; the captain’s 
dead.” 

“The mate?” 

“No; all dead but the man at the wheel there and 
me. Come aft! I'll tell you, sir.” 

The crew in the boat alongside had caught the words 
and fell to whispering. The officer followed to the poop. 

“ This man, Michael Gilligan, and me,” began Smith, 
pointing at the trembling Irishman, “are foremast 
hands, A.B.’s. My name is Jonas Smith. Yesterday 
at just six bells in the afternoon—’ And then he went 
on with the story. He told of the shortened water- 
supply; of the drunken master and the drunken blue- 
nose mate; of. the crazy cook who ran amuck. He gave 
the full history of the “ Hell at Sea.” 

The officer as he listened kept shifting his glance 
from Smith to Gilligan. At last he spoke. 

“Do you bear this man’s story out?” he said, sternly, 
to the Irishman. 

“ Ev’ry word, sir. So help me— Ev’ry word!” 

Strange to say, there sounded defiance in his tone. 
His eyes did not meet the officer’s. 

“Where are the bodies of these men?” 

“ They’re overboard,” said Smith—* overboard—all 
but one!” 

“ Whose is that?” 

“The cook, sir, the Barbados nigger I was tellin’ 
you about. I killed him with a hatchet; he’ll prove 
what I’m saying’s true. His body’s in the hold... . 
Come here!” 

He led the way to the main hatch, Gilligan bringing 
up the rear. 

“Souls of the saints!” exclaimed the Irishman, the 
first to speak, starting back. He reached for the main 
shrouds, and stood there gasping. 

Sitting on his haunches, looking up at them—an 
awful sight—was Digby Ormsby! The officer, too, 
stepped back. 

Smith gave a short, sharp breath. 

“Good Lord!” he cried, “I didn’t kill him!” 

A wailing voice came from the hold. It sounded like 
the weak piping of a stricken child. 

“Don’t kill me! Oh, don’t kill me!” the voice 
croaked, shrilly. “ I’ll never tell—I’ll never tell... . 
Captain! Oh, Captain Crabbe!” ‘she voice grew 
louder., “ They’re killin’ me! Save me! Save me! 
Watch out, they’re comin’! Help! Oh, my Gawd! 
Help! Help!” 

Smith gave a shivering curse. “The >yin’ nigger!” 
he blurted. “ What I tell you is the truth. Ke done it all.” 

Gilligan’s knees were trembling so thit now they 
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His face was a muddy, yellowish 
* We 


knocked together. 
gray. ‘“ The murdherin’ heathen!” he coughed. 
ought ‘a’ killed him. He done it with a knife!” 

The officer had stepped to one side. “ Up here, two 
of you,” he said to the boat crew. “ Bear a hand— 
there’s a wounded man in the hold.” 

Smith started to say something. 

“You'd better keep your head shut,” said the officer. 
* Down into the boat—both of you!” 

Surlily they obeyed. 

The Irishman began to address the white-clad men 
sitting on the thwarts. He began an incoherent, dis- 
jointed mumbling. 

“Stow all that, 
“it’s best for you.” 

* Keep quiet, you fool!” muttered Smith, and Gilli- 
gan subsided, 

The officer stepped across the deck and hailed the 
eutter. 





mate,” cautioned the coxswain; 


The huge black stood there, poised, with the filled breaker over his head - 


“* Mohigan there! 
bringing off three men. 
prisoners.” 

By this time the wounded negro had been lifted from 
the hold. Something dropped from his pocket—un 
noticed. His eyes were closed now and he was saying 
nothing. How any man could have lived in such a 
condition it might be hard to tell. But he was 
breathing. 

The boat’s crew lowered all the schooner’s sails, left 
one man on board of her, and with the unconscious 
body lying in the sternsheets at his shipmates’ feet, 
they pulled off for the cutter. 

In another half an hour the Mohigan had taken the 
Sarah Benson in tow and was heading to the west- 
ward. Down in the sick-bay lay Ormsby moaning on 
a cot, the surgeon working over him. In irons, separ- 
ated from each other, were Smith and Gilligan— 
prisoners held for mutiny and murder on the high seas. 


Further record of this story can be found in the 
testimony submitted at the United States Circuit 
Court of one of the coast cities in the South. It was 
a remarkable trial, in its details, in its summing up, 
and in its result. So remarkable that it became a nine 
days’ wonder and has been forgotten; yet it all took 
place but eight years ago. When the court opened 
and the United States had stated its case, there were 
three defendants—Michael Gilligan, Jonas Smith, and 
Digby Ormsby. ‘The last had, from the first, stead- 
fastly denied any connection with the mutiny or mur- 
ders. He told a tale of having overheard a plot being 
formed by the five seamen, that they had discovered 
that he intended telling the captain, that they had laid 
hold of him before he could carry out his intention, 
had knocked him on the head and thrown him into the 
hold. Of what had happened subsequently he. denied 
all knowledge—he had “seen no evil—heard no evil— 
spoken no evil.” If he had stuck exactly to this story, 
it might have gone well with him, but he made several 
bad slips. So fatal were they that he came to be 
disbelieved entirely. and at last it came to this: The 
prosecutor promised him, if he made a clean breast of 
it and turned State’s evidence, he’d do what he could 
for him; so he was indicted with the other two as a 
third partner in the conspiracy. 

(Continued on page 34) 


It’s mutiny and murder! I’m 
One’s badly wounded—two 








Thy thirst shall be for shadows, and the rose of thy 
desire shall be dust within thy mouth THe House 
or Usna,” 


I 
"EP lad the look of those who have 
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#22 climpsed an impossible beauty. 


I saw him first at the end of a 
aes warm, murky day in September, 
ad which had tempted me from my 
YX rooms into the comparative coolness 
A) of the streets. | was walking aim- 
X33 lessly, and had almost concluded to 
coe lessly, and had alm n ed 
“return to my ledgings and my in- 
terrupted work, when | stopped to listen to some one 
who was playing a piano in one of those shabbily re- 
spectable houses which confer an oppressive uniform- 
ity upon certain parts of London. It was music of an 
unfamiliar profile that was borne to my ears on the 
sultry air, musie that I did not know-—a singular en- 
counter, for it has been my trade to hear, study, and 
write of this subtlest of the arts for nearly a quarter 
of a century now. Here was music, I had frankly to 
confess to myself, which was not only strange to me 
in its particular being, but of an unrecognizable genus, 
a new and perplexing order. It .was unmistakably 
modern; but of what origin? Surely not German; 
not Russian, certainly: slightly French, perhaps, in 
its distinetion and finesse, yet possessing a quality. an 
emotional burden, wholly foreign to any musie which I 
knew to be admittedly Gallic. 

I crossed the street for s better view of the source 
whence these astonishing sounds were issuing. — | 
perceived then that they came through an open 
window on the top iloor of the building—probably, I 
thought, the lodging of some impecunious teacher or 
composer; but what teacher, what composer in Lon- 
don could make music such as this? I crossed the 
street again and entered the building. A serutiny of 
the tenants’ directory in the hallway disclosed the in- 
formation I sought. I read the legend with uncom- 
mon interest: 
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“Michael Hanrahan”... I lad never heard of him; 
clearly my knowledge of the metropolitan musical 
world was something less than comprehensive. An 
Irishman, apparently—I had imagined that I discerned 
a Celtie stress, a mercurial moodiness and passion, in 
that perplexing music. I was convinced of it now, 
though the tones had lost something of definiteness as 
they came down to me through the interior ramifica- 
tions of the building. Well, | determined, I owed it 
to myself to seek out this singular personality—al- 
though I confess to having been: conscious of a certain 
doubt concerning the authenticity of the gifts which 
I suspected him to possess, for I have always been 
sceptical of the validity of undiscovered genius. I 
climbed with some discomfort the six flights of stairs 
to which my determination committed me, and stopped, 
slightly breathless, before a door bearing his ecard. 

What could the man be playing? Whence had he 
derived those supremely moving and poignant chord 
progressions, those melodies like sighs on the wind? 
Here, at last, was a new voice in music—a new voice 
and a new art, subtle yet commanding... . 

I did not realize that I had knocked until the musie 
stepped abruptly and I found myself confronting the 
player, who suddenly disclosed himself in the frame of 
his doorway. 

“What can I do for you?” he said in a fow-pitched 
voice slightly edged with asperity. A Celt, un- 
doubtedly—the voice and the musie confirmed each 
other. He was a man of fifty, | should have said, with 
the Celtic wistfulness of masque, the gentle Celtic 
abstraction, the lurking Celtic exaltation. He would 
have been handsome had he not been haggard with, as 
I judged, deprivation and ill-keeping—for I perceived 
at once that his clothes were shabby almost to the 
verge of raggedness, and his room barren of furnish- 
ings save for an old grand piano, a couch, a writing- 
table. several plain pine chairs, a few prints after 
drawings by William Blake, and a shelf piled high 
with books. 

Now that I had come baldly into the presence of 
the object of my quest I was aware of the imperti- 
nence of my intrusion. “I beg your pardon,” I said 
uncomfortably. ‘I heard your playing as I passed 
in the street, and your music—what you were play- 
ing, 1 mean—interested me immensely—so much, in- 
deed, that my curiosity got the better of my sense of 
propriety. It am a music critic by professien,” I 
added, as an excuse, in some sort, for my prying in- 
quisitiveness; and I gave him my name. “ Again let 
me beg you to pardon my intrusion; but would you 
mind telling me what you were playing just now? It 
was utterly new to me.” 

He smiled—somewhat ironically, I thought—and in- 
vited me into his room with a certain sincere yet diffi- 
dent graciousness of gesture. ‘ Won’t you come in?” 
lie said, simply. “ Unlike the majority of my con- 
fréres,” he went on, as I entered and seated myself 
on a chair near the piano, “I am free to confess that 
I read the deliverances of you critical gentlemen with 
unabated diligence and interest. We all read them, 
you know—I differ from my brethren merely in ac- 
knowledging the fact. Your own writings I know 
well, and value ”*—I murmured an indefinite depreca- 
tion ;—* you have, if you will permit me to say so, an 
uncommon receptivity. But even you have a perhaps 
involuntary suspicion—have you not?—of the new, the 
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non-conformable; that is why I was somewhat sur- 
prised—and, may I say, entertained ?—at your apparent 
interest in my music, which, as you have yourself 
suggested, is perhaps . . . does not, I fancy, altogether 
conform—” 

“Ah!” I interjected, eagerly, “ then it is your own? 
You compose ?”’ 

“JT put together a few thoughts—experiment occa- 
sionally, I should eall it, in the intervals of mere en- 
grossing pursuits,” he answered, a hint of bitterness 
in his tone. “TI teach—vou may have read my sign?” 

“Yes.” I admitted. “TI had not happened to hear 
your name before; you are not, I take it, an English- 
man?” 

I was guiltily aware of my inquisitiveness, and 
hoped that he would not take offence; but the man’s 
musie still hummed in my brain, and I was determined 
to know more of it and its producer. 

“No,” he replied, thoughtfully, lighting a small 
briarwood pipe, “I am a Gael—a blend of Irish and 
Scotch, with Gallic, Slavic, and Teutonic ingredients: 
[ studied theory and composition with Drouvier in 
Paris, and piano with Leschetizky in Vienna, and I 
have lived in Russia—so, you see, it has not been 
difficult for me to escape the charge of artistic 
parochialism. I came to London partly in the divert- 
ing belief that I might be able to introduce my music 
to your publishers and concert-givers, and partly with 
the idea of impressing some manager with the de- 
sirability of exploiting me as a concert pianist. But 
your professional purveyors of musie are a_ sordid 
crew, indurated and obtuse. I quite failed to impress 
them. Thank God for it!” he exclaimed, with an im- 
pulsive shift to a more passionate utterance. “I 
abhor the entire system—the sordid traflie in repu- 
tations and sensationalism, with its dependence upon a 
facile appeal to the smug, the orthodox, the spiritually 
otiose. Oh, this vast. impenetrable, invincible Philis- 
tinism of yours, with its adoration of the easily com- 
passed, the pleasantly accessible, the unperturbing; 
its intolerance of the uneanonized and the untram- 
melled, its contumely for the path-breaker!” He 
paced the floor as he declaimed. his voice tense and 
charged with an increasing bitterness. ‘I no longer 
make any attempt to write for a possible audience: 
even the irk of imparting technique and sensibility to 
the seions of the proud is being mercifully spared me,” 
he continued with a mordant humor; “the gods are 
favoring me—I have had but two pupils this season, 
and now even they have considerately released me; 
there is no longer anything to hinder me from com- 
posing uninterruptedly, save the importunities of my 
gracelessly exigent landlady.” 

He ceased his restless pacing to and fro, and, going 
to the piano, shaped, lovingly, without touching the 
keys, phantom chords of curious structure and design. 
[ watched him with a singular consciousness of in- 
fatuation—the man’s ardor and intensity, even in his 
silences, were apostolic. 

And then he sounded some of those intangible chord- 
wraiths which I had just seen him trace silently upon 
the keyboard, gradually evoking from them a vaporous 
tonal fantasy the like of which I had never encoun- 
tered—musie which hung and drifted like colored 
smoke. In it the note of regret, of loss, of passion- 
ate reminiscence, was persistently sounded. It was 
musie tinged with the remoteness and the melancholy 
of a spiritual solitude, but a solitude whose borderland 
was peopled with haunting and shadowy presences— 
presences which imaged, appealingly, abandoned griefs 
and passions and aspirations. .. . 











It was almost nine o’clock when I stumbled down 
the unlighted stairway into the street, my brain a 
chamber of echoes resounding with the strangely fan- 
tastie and strangely beautiful music of the unfortunate 
genius into whose dreams I had been permitted to pry. 
Ilow unfortunate he was I did not like to think, though 
{ well knew. Such musie as his could have but the 
barest chance of winning its way with publishers or 
conductors, for it spoke a language more esoteric than 
any imagined by even the most daring of modern inno- 
vators. 

There was Reichmann, though, I thought—possibly 
1 could arouse his curiosity in my newly discovered 
genius, whom I had already come to regard in the 
light of a possession. Reichmann had built up one of 
the most prosperous music-publishing houses in Lon- 
don by virtue of an acute business sense and a sound 
but circumscribed taste, though he proclaimed a 
liberality of appreciation beyond that of his brother 
publishers. I would see him in the morning, and en- 
deavor to interest him in this Celtie visionary with the 
legendary name who was sacrificing himself in the prac- 
tice of a unique and, as I feared, unmarketable, art. 


II 

When I came to a stop, after as persuasive a pres- 
entation of my case as I had been able to achieve, 
Reichmann leaned back in his chair, his hands clasped 
behind his head, and regarded me with that suave 
but lurkingly contemptuous deference which he 
chooses to bestow upon any incautious utterance of 
enthusiasm. 

‘“My dear Mr. Forbes,” he said, in that exasperat- 
ingly deliberate voice of his, ““I don’t for a moment 
doubt that your find is authentic—ten years from now, 
probably, he will have succeeded Debussy as the chief 
theme of the musical small talk of the day. When that 
time comes, I shall be delighted to publish him. But 
why should I exploit him now? Who would buy his 
music, if it is as subtle in quality as you say? I 
suppose you rememiber the fate of those songs of Kova- 
rik’s that weciid last year? You were the only critic 
in London, ‘f I am not mistaken, who found any 
virtue in them whatsoever; you recall Hodgson’s out- 
rageous review in the Saturday? As for the public— 
well, I should be astonished to hear that we have dis- 
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posed of a dozen copies besides the complimentary ones, 
The number was six, | think, on the last report [ rv- 
ceived. No—I have done with obscure geniuses, 

“If your friend happens to be looking for wor'k, 
though, 1 can put something in his way,” he went op, 
with a change to a more business-like tone. “I want 
to get out a new collection of Wagner arrangements 
for piano—pretty full transcriptions, you know, not 
the usual colorless perversions. Do you think he eoul:! 
handle such a task successfully? You say he is an 
accomplished musician—” 

** Accomplished * is scarcely the word—he is a 
magician,” I rejoined, somewhat tartly, for I was 
sorely disappointed—though had [I been less eager! 
forthright I might have predicted the certain result oj 
my interview. However, this proffered commission 
would at least assure a temporary solvency for Hanra 
han. 

“Suppose you offer the work to him,” went on 
Reichmann; “I’d rather like to see the thing at- 
tempted from a fresh point of view.” 

“Oh, I haven’t the least doubt that he’ll jump at the 
chance,” I said; ‘he’s in arrears with his rent, T hav: 
reason to know.” 

* Very well; [’'l) send him a set of scores to-morrow.” 

“That’s good of you,” I said, and rose to go. “| 
shall write him this afternoon.” 

“Why don’t you get Kéllner to play some of your 
friend’s music?” said Reichmann, in his gravely mock- 
ing voice (Kéllner was my brother-in-law, the con- 
ductor of the Symphony Orchestra, and a musician of 
impenetrable conservatism); and Reichmann’s laugh 
pursued my exasperated retreat down the hall. 


Lf 

It was late on a winter afternoon, and it was Christ- 
mas Eve, when I climbed again the steep ascent of 
Hanrahan’s stairs to learn of his progress in the 
execution of Reichmann’s commission, for which I, in 
a way, had made myself responsible. I had heard no 
word from him for almost three months, except a hur- 
ried and vividly characteristic note which had come 
to me the morning after I wrote to him concerning 
Reichmann’s offer. 

“For your intereession in my behalf with that 
eminent Personage whom you name,” he had written, 
“be assured of my heartfelt thanks. The Wagner ar- 
rangements will yield the wherewithal to assuage the 
greed of my unconscionable landlady. But when I shall 
get at the work [ do not know; for I have come upon 
a new subject for a tone-pceem—a theme fit for the 
gods of art. Do you know the wonderful and pathetic 
history of the Celtic heroine, Deirdré the Beautiful? 
Deirdré, in whose eyes—you will read in the chronicles 
—were ‘death and beauty’: Deirdré, the type and 
image. of desire, the source of immemorial enchant- 
ments: that ‘beacon of deathless beauty’ for whom 
Concobar the King knew madness? What a theme! 
what a theme! ‘Think of it—think what one could 
make of it in music! I work at it night and day. 
They have not brought me my meals lately, and these 
winter days cramp the fingers for piano-work, but I 
can still push a pen along; though I am not as strong 
as I was. But I must finish this seore—my blood and 
my brain are riotous with it. Do you know, I some- 
times think I am aware of a vast sea of music, very 
near yet infinitely remote—a sea whose strange and 
haunting cadences I can hear in my sleep, but cannot 
vet capture when awake. If I might hear them wak- 
ing I could drench the world with beauty. .. .” 

The note had perturbed me—I could not forget 
it: its febrile sentences, with their undertone of ardor 
and sadness, lingered ineradicably in my brain. 

I reached the top floor, laboring for breath, as be- 
fore, and knocked at the musician’s door. There was 
no response, and [I knocked again, still unavailingly. 
As I knocked a third time, a door on the opposite side 
of the passage opened, and an elderly man—evidently 
a painter, for he held a palette on his thumb and his 
coat was generously bespattered—came out into the 
hall. 

“1 think Mr. Hanrahan must be ill,” he said, with a 
tcuch of anxiety in his voice. ‘‘ He has.not been seen 
nor heard for several days. If you are a friend of his, 
perhaps you had better try and enter his room. The 
janitor’s wife, who prepares breakfast for some of the 
tenants, says he owes for back’ board, and she has 
refused to serve him anything to eat for a fortnight 
or to bring coals for his fire. I’m afraid he’s in a bad 
way.” 

I trie? the door, but it was locked. There was no 
sound fi n within. I waited for a moment, then flung 
my weig..t against the frail panels. The door broke 
open with a crash, and I stumbled into the room, the 
painter following me. ; 

Hanrahan lay on his narrow couch, his face piti- 
fully emaciated. The room had been stripped of its 
furnishings, save for the couch, the piano, and the 
small writing-table; and it was shockingly cold. On 
the floor in one corner lay a large package bearing the 
label of Reichmann’s firm. It was unopened. On the 
piano rack was a quantity of manuscript music, noted 
down, apparently, in the utmost haste and excitement: 
and on the writing-table were sheets similarly covered. 
Beside the couch lay an open book, a volume of 
essays by a profound and subtle mystic. My eye in- 
voluntarily rested upon a passage which headed the up- 
turned page. I read it with sudden and poignant 
understanding: 

“ |. . And ever after, his fellows spoke of him as 
one made insane by impossible dreams. But had not 
the Master of Illusions shown him his heart’s desire 
and made it his? .. .” 

“Come,” I said to the painter, who had stood, white 
and motionless,+in the doorway; and stopping at the 
window, a sudden trouble in my throat, I drew down 
the shabby blind, for the pale winter sun struck full 
in the face of the silent figure across the room. 
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STAND up there, Henry Thompson. You have heard the verdick read. 
You’re guilty. An’ I guess it’s best your ma is with the dead. 


This would ’a’ hurt her feelin’s. 


She was tender-hearted like, 


An’ anybody’s sorrow found her heart the place to strike. @ 
She died when you was little. You was brought up by your pa. ¥ i 
I got to do my duty— But—I used to know your ma. «ARAN en PE a 


You favor her a good deal, got her look about the eyes — : 

When she was young, I mind them; they was like the summer skies. 

I’ve watched you, Henry Thompson, while the jury was out there: 
ow’ve got your mother’s dimple, but you’veigot your father’s hair. 

Well, marriage is a lott’ry, an’ there’s lots o’ blanks, they say— 

An’ she run off to marry. Seems as if ’twas yesterday! 


Your pa come here a stranger. He was always flashy dressed, 
An’ had some ways about him that I wouldn’t call the best. 
But he was from the city, with the city’s dashin’ ways, 

An’ half the girls was after him when he’d been here two days. 
The rest of us would look at him with envy an’ with awe. 

You favor him a little—but, you look more like your ma. 


What come o’ him? You don’t know, ’ceptin’ that he went away? 
Just left you to your kinfolks? Worked for board an’ keep, you say. 
Well, now, that wasn’t pleasant; didn’t give you half a chance. 

I'll put that down as a extenuatin’ circumstance. 

That is a jedge’s duty. It’s required o’ him to draw 

A sensible conclusion—an’, I used to know your ma. 


She was a purty woman; had a sort o’ dimplin’ smile 

That peeped out like th’ sunshine almost every little while. 

Smile, Henry. . . . There, that’s like it! Why, I’d almost think that she 
Had willed her smile to you, lad, for a sort o’ legacy. 

We used to go bob-sleddin’—had th’ big sled filled with straw, 

An’ druv to spellin’-matches—that was ’fore she met your pa. 


The sentence of this court is— I suppose it’s thirty years 
Sence I was at the huskin’-bee—an’ I found two red ears. 
Had two more in a minute! An’ they tingled for a week. 
But, Lord! There was a dimple in the middle of her cheek 
More coaxin’ than all other dimples that I ever saw. 

That was before she married—when I used to know your ma. 


How old are you? Nineteen? Well, that was her age to a day 
When word went round the settlement that she had run away. 

TI’ got a rose here somewheres; keep it in my pocket-book, 

An’, bein’ you’re her boy, I guess it’s right for you to look. 

It’s just a old fool’s fancy—but she give it to me then. 

My eyes ain’t what they once was— There! They trouble me again. 


We never heard much of her, after her an’ him had gone— 

Just kept this rose to wither, while the years went rollin’ on. 
An’ then, a long time after, come a telegram that read 

How life an’ death is with us—you was born, and she—was dead. 
So, boy, I’m sorry for you, bein’ brought up by your pa, 

An’ mostly absent treatment—when it should have been your ma. 


I’d go to church a Sunday— If you could ’a’ heard her sing! 
My, how her voice could make you feel as glad as anything! 
Someway it got right to you; there was something in the tone 
That made you think of angels singin’ round about the Throne. 
Too bad she couldn’t raise you. Never thought much of your pa. 
She would ’a’ kept you from this—for, you see, I knew your ma. 


Well—so, I never married. Just been sort 0’ keepin’ bach. 

I reckon I was never what the girls would call a “ catch.” 

An’ when a man lives single, why, it’s funny how it seems 

He sees somebody smilin’ an’ can hear her voice in dreams. 

I went when she was buried. If you’d go out there you might 
roses—always fresh ones—for they was her favor-ite. 


Stand up there, Henry Thompson. You have heard the verdick here. 
The jury says you’re guilty, an’ the jedge’s course is clear. 

he sentence of this court is—that from prison you are free, 
Providin’ that hereafter you will live along with me! 
I know it ain’t the statute, an’ it’s clear agin’ the law, 
But hearts are more than Blackstone—an’—I used to love your ma. 




















VE. ; N the days when we were plodding 
through the four conjugations we 
liardly thought of the Romans as a 
race of humorists; there was nothing 
irresistibly funny about an ablative 
absolute. And we were not far from 
the truth; for Julius Cesar is a 
dry dog, even in the [rish transla- 
tion: “* All Gaul is quartered into 
three halves.” There is some humor, perhaps, in that 
famous despatch, sent from Paul’s city of Tarsus, and 
communicating the victory over the king of Pontus: 
‘1 came, saw, overcame.” But as likely as not its 
brevity was mere thriftiness in words, not wit. In 
Virgil, too, there is hardly a smile. Would it not 
have lightened our days if that tedious and priggish 
person, the pious lneas, had been represented by the 
Mantuan with a sense of humor? ‘Tradition had it 
that JEneas was the son of goddess Venus and An- 
chises of Troy, but it is hard to see where he takes 
after his winsome and frivolous mamma. 

But in Horace there is excellent fooling. Take that 
gay satire that tells how he was going by chance on 
the Sacred Way, tremendously intent on some trifle or 
other, when a bore overtook him, and, running up to 
him, wrung him warmly by the hand, “ How do you 
do, dearest friend?” said the bore. 

* Passably well.” replied Horace, who barely knew 
his tormentor by sight: “ passably well, as the times 
go: and T wish you everything you can desire.” When 
the bore still followed him, Horace asked him whether 
he wanted anything. 

“But you know me well,” answered the bore, evi- 
dently hurt. “Am [ not a man of learning?” 

“In that case,” said Horace, “ | tender ‘you my re- 
spect.” Then he tried to escape, now walking rapidly, 
now lagging, now pretending to stop and talk to his 
boy. But the bore held on, till Horace felt the sweat 
running down to his ankles, while the bore droned on, 
praising the town and the streets. Finally the bore 
became suspicious. “ [| think,” he said, “ you are try- 
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to do this morning,” he said, “and I am a_ good 
walker. I will go with you.” Horace gave up in de- 
spair. He humorously describes himself as hanging 
down his ears like an overladen donkey, and plodding 
gloomily on his perfectly useless journey, while the 
bore began again praising himself, and saying what a 
desirable friend he Would be, better than Viscus or 
Varius; for he could write more verses than they, and 
quicker, too, and he could dance, too, and sing, in a 
way to make Hermogenes envious. Meanwhile Horace 
had gathered himself together for a final break for 
liberty. Interrupting his wearisome friend, he asked, 
* Have you a mother or any relations who are inter- 
ested in your welfare?” 

* No,” replied the bore; “I have buried them all.” 

“Lucky for them!” answered the desperate Horace; 
“but I still remain. Despatch me, too, for the fatal 
hour has arrived. A Sabine witch told my fortune 
when I was a boy, drawing the fateful words from her 
urn. ‘This child, she said, ‘must die neither by 
poison nor by the sword; nor will pleurisy or gout re- 
move him. He will fall victim to a bore. Therefore, 
if he is wise, let him avoid talkative people when he 
comes to man’s estate.’ ” 

What the bore said in reply, and how the poor poet 
finally got rid of him, he who would know may read, 
for the book is extant. There is another little bit of 
Horace that has an equal charm: an ode addressed to 
the fair and too accessible Lady Lydia. It would 
seem that she and Horace had had their romance; but 
Time’s snows had cooled them, and both had drifted 
away after other loves. The ode begins with a pensive 
reflection which Horace addresses to fair, fickle Lydia: 
So long, he tells her, as she loved him, and no other 
youth more favored might clasp his arms around her 
snowy neck, he lived happier than the king of Persia. 
To which fair Lydia replies that none was happier 
than she until Horace began to make love to the en- 
chanting Chloe. Horace breaks forth in praises of 
his new love. Chloe, he says, draws his heart by her 
lovely music and winsome voice, so that he would fain 





He tried to escape, now walking rapidly, now lagging, now 
pretending to stop and talk to his boy. But the bore held on 


ing to get away? But you will not escape me. I 
shall stick by you. Whither are you going now?” 
Horace, with desperate politeness, said that his 
worthy friend must not think of putting himself out 
so; that he had a long walk before him; was going, 
in fact, across the Tiber to visit a sick friend, one who 
dwelt by Ceresar’s gardens, and whom his worthy friend 
did not even know by name. Horace does not say so, 
but we suspect that he invented this sick friend 
bevond the Tiber on the spur of the moment. But the 
bore stood his ground. “I have nothing particular 


die for her, if thereby she might live. Lydia, not to be 
outdone, sings the praises of her new lover, . Calais and 
Lydia, she says, burn with mutual fire; for Calais she 
would die, not once, but twice, if hard Fate would turn 
aside from him. Then, slyly sentimental, Horace 
wonders aloud what would happen if he and Lydia 
fell in love with each other again and were once more 
united under the yoke of Venus. What if golden- 
haired Chloe were turned down, and the door of his 
house once more opened to slighted Lydia? To which 
Lydia, not less sly, nor less sentimental, makes reply: 
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though Horace is light as a cork, and fitful as the 
gusty Adriatic, yet for his sake she would even dis- 
miss the star-like Calais; for with Horace, her only 
true love, she would fain live; for him she would 
gladly die, 

Full of genuine humor, too, is Horace’s account of 
the millionaire’s banquet, at which, in every element 
of magnificence, Horace manages to find some touch 
of vulgarity. Thus, when it was found that the boar’s 
head had been kept too long, because the host had 
bought it at a bargain, he suggests that it has some 
vague excellence because it was killed while the 
south wind blew; having therefore a breath of Africa 
about it. The servants who waited at the table were 
clothed in purple, and one of the guests, Nomentanus, 
was invited, in order that he might point out any 
excellent thing in danger of passing unobserved. The 
tapestry suspended under the ceiling gave way and 
same down amid a cloud of dust, whereat Nomen- 
tanus, the flatterer, bewailed, while Varitis smothered 
a laugh in his napkin. And so on, throughout the 
whole portentous feast. 

Juvenal followed in the footsteps of Horace, writing 


‘ satires on the life about him with a keen and bitter 


wit. “What. can I do at Rome?’ he asks, in his 
famous third satire. “I cannot lie; I cannot praise a 
bad book and beg a copy; I cannot cast horoscopes ; 
I cannot promise a father’s death to his heir.” 

Again, he says: “ Dire poverty has no sharper sting 
than this, that it makes a man ridiculous.” But in 
another satire he paints the contrasted picture of the 
traveller with empty pockets laughing in the bandit’s 
face. There is a contemporary touch in his saying, 
* He who wishes to get rich wishes to get rich quick ’ 
and he says elsewhere that lost riches are lamented 
with true tears. Juvenal has a sharp word picture of 
the Greeks, whom he seems to have respected as little 
as did Shakespeare, for he calls them’ “a race of 
comedians. If you smile, your Greek friend shakes 
with laughter. If he sees a tear in your eye, he weeps, 
though he is indifferent. If you ask for a little fire 
in- winter, he pulls his cloak about him. If you com- 
plain of the heat, he sweats.” 

Yet Roman literature is tremendously indebted to 
the Greeks, from its very beginning, and especially in 
the matter of humor. For both Plautus and Terence, 
who bear between them the burden of Latin comedy, 
are wholly under Greek influence, though they write 
in more rugged Latin. Their people are Greek, their 
names are Greek, their plots are Greek and for the 
most part laid in Greece. But it is a Greece of de- 
generate days, and, with much genuine humor, there is 
more that is harsh and crude in their comedies. 
Plautus has the more ingenious plots, and some witty 
sayings, such as this: “ Never in any age was there 
such a wonder found as a taciturn woman”; or this, 
“Man is a wolf to man”; with which one may con- 
trast the German, “ Ein Mensch ist des andern Teufel.” 
Plautus has the saying, “The flame is near the smoke ” ; 
‘Man proposes and God disposes”; “ A friend in need 
is a friend indeed”; and the suggestive image, ‘“ To 
whiten ivory with ink.” And from Terence one may 
quote the immortal saw, “ Lovers’ quarrels are a re- 
newal of love.” Terence also makes one of his charac- 
ters shrewdly say, “ As usual, it happens that my ills 
reach your ears before your joys reach mine”; and 
another says, “Thou knowest the way of women; 
while they. are prinking, a year passes.” To Terence 
must be accredited this, ‘“ An old saying, and a true, 
‘Of all mankind, each loves himself the best.’” He 
also says, “ A word to the wise is enough”; “ Where 
there is life there is hope”; and uses the simile, “To 
harp on the same string.” Terence, too, tells us that 
Venus grows cold without banquets and wine; which 
is the old way of saying that when poverty comes in 
at the door love goes out by the window. 

So did these two old comedians write in Latin, 
while they thought in Greek. For Latin was always 
something too stolid and stiff for jesting; and the 
days of Rome’s decline have begun before we find a 
return to genuine humor. I might venture to suggest 
that something of the same kind is true of the waning 
of Puritanism in this country, and that the humprist 
and the malefactor of great wealth appeared about the 
same time, were it not that I fear to trespass on Signor 
Ferrero’s preserves. 

So it happens, very naturally, that, when the later 
Romans allow themselves to jest, they very often jest 
in Greek, as Shakespeare so acutely remarked of 
Cicero. And among these Greek-jesting Latins there 
is none so amusing as Lucillius, who is, indeed, one 
of the wittiest of mankind. Of his life not very.much 
seems to be known, though, happily, a great many of 
his jests are still among the living. Rather mocking 
the great epic poets, Lucillius says: “‘ Of the Muses 
of Helicon let us sing,’ thus wrote Hesiod, while he 
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tended his sheep. ‘ Goddess, sing the anger of Achilles,’ 


and, ‘Sing, Muse, the man,’-thus Homer began his 
poems. I, too, must write a prelude. What shall I 
write, to begin my second book? ‘ Muses of Olympus, 
ye daughters of Zeus, I should have been lost had not 
Nero, a descendant of Cesar, put up the cash.’” So 
Lucillius, the jester, was a debtor to Nero, the senti- 
mental firelight fiddler of Rome, the same who cruci- 
fied Peter and beheaded Paul. 

Now to give a taste of Lucillius’s quality. “ Slan- 
derers say, O Nicylla,” he writes to a fashionable 
though faded beauty, “that you dye your hair black. 
It is false. It was black when you bought it!” To 
another lady he writes, “ Demosthenis, your mirror is 
false; if it were not, you would not be willing to look 
into it.” Of a certain professional athlete Lucillius 
said, ‘“ Eutychides was a slow runner on the course, 
but if you invited him to dinner, he sprinted.” Lucil- 
lius seems to have had a particular aversion to a cer- 
tain poor painter, Menestratus by name. He is never 
tired of girding at him. ‘“ You painted Deucalion of the 
flood,” he says, “and Phaéthon who was scorched by 
the sun. Now you ask their value. Well, Phaéthon de- 
serves fire, and Deucalion water.” Hardly less sharp 
is this: “ Asclepiades the miser once saw a mouse in 
his house, and said, ‘What art thou doing, dearest 
mouse, in my house?’ And the mouse, sweetly smiling, 
replied, ‘ Fear not, friend. We seek from you not food, 
but lodging!’” Here is an epigram even more per- 
sonal: “ As you have such a face, Olympicus, go not 
near a fountain, nor any clear water; for, like Nar- 
cissus, you will die if you see your reflection in the 
water.” Here is another pitiless little character 
sketch in the same vein: “ Hermocrates, the money- 
lover, as he lay dying put his own name in his will as 
heir. Then he began to reckon up how much it would 
cost him if he at length recovered and had to reward 
the physician, and if he died at once. He found that 
in the latter case he would save a drachma. ‘It is 
cheaper to die!’ he said, and straightway gave up the 
ghost.” But Lucillius is not always so friendly to 
the physicians. 

“Not the flood of Deucalion,” he tells us, “nor 
Phaéthon, who, driving the horses of the sun too near, 
burnt up the earth, has destroyed so many as Potamo 





“Muses of Olympus, ye daughters of Zeus, I should have been 
lost had not Nero, a descendant of Caesar, put up the cash” 
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the poet, and Hermogenes 
the surgeon. So that for 
each age there has been 
its calamity: Deucalion, 
Phaéthon, Potamo, Her- 
mogenes.” Lucillius thus 
taunts a cowardly war- 
rior: “If an army is to 
be raised to fight against, 
grasshoppers, or dog-flies, 
or the cavalry of fleas or 
frogs, then, Caius, thou 
art in danger of being en- 
rolled; but not if an army 
of brave men is needed. 
The Romans are not going 
to fight against cranes.” 
Lucillius, who has already 
peppered the doctors, now 
pays his respects to his 
lawyer, who seems to have 
dragged all the great 
names of antiquity into 
his pleading in a - petty 
theft. “I lost a little 
pig,” says Lucillius, “ and 
an ox, and a she-goat, on 
account of which you, 
Menecles, received a law- 
yer’s fee. But neither has 
anything happened in 
common to me and Othry- 
ades; nor do I lead away 
any as_ thieves from 
Thermopyle; but we have 
a case against Eutychides; so what has Xerxes 
to do here, and what the Lacedemonians? But 
keep my case in mind, or I will ery out, * Mene- 
cles says some things, the little pigs say other 
things.’” Once more, a slap at the doctors; this time 
it is a certain Dr. Dionysius, who, being invited to a 
banquet, found one of his patients there whom he was 
treating for dyspepsia, and promptly devoured all the 
good things to keep his patient out of danger. We 
have recently had an epidemic of dancers who have 
rf fk 
presented to us, by their 
art, all kinds of wonderful 
things. It would seem 
that in this, too, to cor- 
roborate Signor Ferrero, 
modern America repeats 
ancient Rome. And if we 
feel inclined to satirize 
them, we have a model 
ready to hand in Luceil- 
lius, who. wrote of a 
dancer of his day: “ Al- 
though dancing entirely ac- 
cording to history, you 
have, by neglecting one 
thing of the greatest mo- 
ment, given me great pain. 
For in daneing the part 
of Niobe you stood like 
a rock; and again, while 
you were Capaneus you 
fell down on a _ sudden; 
but in the part of Canace 
you acted unnaturally, for 
though there was a sword 
beside you, you went off 
the stage alive. This was 
quite contrary to the 
story.” For Canace had 
at least killed herself. 
And here is a bitter enough 
word picture of a_ bad 
orator: “ Pluto, god of the 
underworld, will not  re- 
ceive Marcus, the orator, 
when he dies, for he will 
say that Cerberus, the dog 
of Hades, is enough for 
him; or perhaps he will 
say to Marcus, ‘Go, make 
orations before the chief- 
est sinners like Ixion, and 
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Then, slyly sentimental, Horace wonders what would 












and Lydia fell in love with each other again 


Melito, the lvrie poet, and Tityus. For I have no evil 
greater than you to punish them with, until Rufus, the 
grammarian, arrives.” It would be hard to find in all 
literature anything more bitterly witty than that. 

In something the same vein is Lucian, though per- 
haps he is a shade more humane. Of his own books he 
says: “I, Lucian, wrote these. acquainted with things 
old and foolish; for foolish indeed are the things 
thought wise by mankind. There is no wit in man to 
judge between them. What fills you with wonder is 
for others something to laugh at.” It is easy enough, 
imdeed, to laugh with Lucian; what. for instance, could 
be more apt than»this?..“ Antiochus once saw the 
pttse of Lysimachus. Lysimachus Byer saw it again.” 
Again he says, somewhat in the spirit 6f old Horace: 
“That poet i truly best. who gives his audience a 
supper. But if he merely reads his poems and sends 
them home hungry, may he turn his poetic frenay 
against himself!” Very witty, too, is this little anee- 
dote which Lucian tells: “Amongst all who were 
drunk, Acindunus remained sober; therefore it was 
thought that he got drunk when he was alone.” Here 
is an epigram of “ucian’s which is as good as anything 
in literature. Strictly speaking, perhaps, it is a 
conundrum: “QO goddess! who hatest the poor and art 
the sole subduer of wealth, who knowest rich living 
at all times, who delightest to be supported on strange 
feet, and wearest slippers of felt, and carest much for 
ointments. Thee, too, garlands delight, and the liquor 
of Ausinian Bacehus. But these things are never 
within the reach of the poor. Therefore thou fliest 
from the threshold of poverty and comest with de- 
light to the feet of the rich!” The name of the goddess 
to which these praises are addressed is Podagra, which, 
being interpreted, is the gout. For it is true that gout 
forsakes the threshold of the poor and comes gladly 
to the feet of the rich. We saw how Lucillius played 
on the first lines of the Iliad and the Odyssey. Here 
is something similar, and perhaps even wittier, from 
Lucian. It is once more a dig at the doetors. “ A cer 


* tain physician,” says Lucian, * sent his son to me to 


study Homer. He first learned, ‘Sing, O Muse, the 
wrath of Achilles,’ and then, ‘ He caused ten thousand 
sorrows to the Greeks’; but after I had taught him, 
* And he sent untimely many souls to Hades,’ and his 
father took him away, saying to me, ‘ Many thanks, 
my friend, but my child can learn that at home. For 
I myself send many souls untimely to Hades, so I 
need no tutor for that!’” But perhaps the funniest 
thing Lucian ever said is this: “ A fool was bitten by 
many fleas. He put out the light, and said, ‘ Now you 
cannot see me!’ ” 





Uncle Henry’s Christ- 
maswhisk 


BY HENRY UNDERWOOD, D.W. 


y] NCLE HENRY W..MIPP, whose profuse, 
profourd, and _ philanthropic whiskers 
have levg made him the joy of Snoko- 
§}| mish and the envy of all the rest of Mon- 
<—He| tana, gave his little nephews and nieces 
ee AZI} a treat last Christmas that they will 
never, never forget. It is chronicled here in the hope 
that Uncle Henry’s example may incite other good men 
and true to do something to relieve the monotony of 
the usual Christmas-tree exercises. 

Unele Henry has the largest sheep-ranch in Snoko- 
mish and the largest whiskers in the world. Many a 
time and oft has he dug two or three perishing lambs 
out of a snowdrift, wrapped them in his soft, warm 
whiskers, and thawed them back to life and happiness. 
Having cleaned up a profit of $250,000 last year, he 
resolved to come back East and hunt up the relatives 
he had neither seen nor heard from in nearly twenty 
years. He found that all four of his brothers had 
married and were raising large families at Whitcong, 
New Jersey. Presenting himself at the door of brother 
Charley’s house at dusk one evening shortly before 
Christmas, he revealed his identity, but omitted to say 
anything about his wealth. Indeed, he had carefully 











arrayed himself in his oldest, roughest clothes, which 
his valet had brought on for that purpose, before leav- 
ing his suite in the Hotel Waldobocker that afternoon; 
so that to the casual eye he seemed poor—in every- 
thing but whiskers. 

Brother Charley knew him at the first glance, 
whacked him on the back, affectionately wrung his 
hand, had him in to dinner, and introduced him to his 
wife and eight ehildren. After dinner he telephoned 
the good news to brothers Pete and Jim and Bill, and 
they came trooping over to Charley’s house with their 
wives and seven, six, and five children, respectively, and 
gave Uncle Henry the Time of His Life. They popped 
corn and toasted apples and drank sweet cider and 
hard cider and ate all the mince pie anybody cared 
for till ’way past ten o’clock that night. They vowed 
that Uncle Henry being a poor, lone, lorn bachelor. 
should not be allowed to go back to the Mills Hotel 
Number Two, or wherever else he might be staying, 
until at least after New-Year’s Day. 

Uncle Henry was happy, grateful, and proud of his 
family, but many years amid the vast silences of moun- 
tain, forest, and plain in Montana had taught him to 
conceal his emotions with such skill that even a Sher- 
lock would never have suspected. On the morning of 
December 24th he vanished by way of the 7.42 train, 
and he did not reappear until eight o’clock that eve- 
ning, when the last of the dinner dishes had been put 
away and the children were on the way to bed. A 
happy gleam shone in Uncle Henry’s deep blue eyes, 
and there came anon a quaint tinkling sound from the 
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innermost recesses and purlieus of his Black Forest of 
whiskers. 

“Get busy, Charley,” he roared, in his breezy 
Western way. ‘Phone to Pete and Jim and Bill, and 
tell them to bring over their wives and their seven, 
six, and five children, respectively, and I’ll—well, you'll 
see, 

So when they. were all assembled, Uncle Henry stood 
at the end of the parlor, stood towering among his 
whiskers like a great, tall fir-tree. He chuckled as he 
began to call the names of each of his brothers and 
each of their wives and each of their eight, seven, six, 
and five children, respectively, and as every one ap- 
proached him he handed him or her a present—an 
automobile, or a pair of skates, or a horse, or a new 
niblick, or a grand piano, or a phonograph, or whatso- 
ever else he had heard them wish for. 

And did he pluck these from the boughs of a Christ- 
mas tree? Nay, nay. He had each and every one of 
the gifts concealed among the boughs and branches and 
interlacing strands of his royal homegrown Moncana 
whiskers. And when he called the name of little 
Minna Mipp, Bill’s youngest daughter, and Minna 
toddled up to him, Uncle Henry did not hand her a 
present at all, but lifted her up and let her climb in 
among his whiskers. They could hear her cooing and 
gurgling among the dark and tangled boscage, and 
when after five minutes she emerged she was waving a 
beautiful shiny silver rattle which Uncle Henry had 
wrapped up in a nice, new, negotiable United States 
four-and-a-half-per-cent. ten-thousand-dollar bond. 
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The truth te told the Squire was bald; a chestnut wig cured thet? 
And Shoulder pide cke rervéd Sheirturn end seeming breadifi begel. 







Peas shro acy calver I trow 


He drove with suchlike properties 
To foil the ravages of time 
with powder, paint) and fopperier 





Travel younger men mal scorn 6n scoff 


ey~ could nol well ignore him, 
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“he carried all before him_. 
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As Sguire Brown.on Christmas Ni ght, betook him ff to 
With Sheriff Peet arid family: tree masked men sprang up (le 
Beride the road and with derpatth anid rope and gag disabled, 

They laid him of hur ledy-r door, rans gear ond duly lsbelléd 
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Twere Kiudee rom. tRe curiouS gaxe fie finish to with Fld. : 
To such as wont Sdmif their years ard gracefully grow old} 
Tfumiliation comes of length.,ond bitter is Re fal, 
For youth. becomes a young man bert: on old man 
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A NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD SUBJECT 
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T was well for old Klma Franklin 
that Cotton Mather had passed to 
either the heaven or hell in which 
he believed; it was well that the 
Salem witchcraft days were over, 
® although not so long ago, or it 
would have fared ill with her. As 
it was, she was shunned, and at the 
same time cringed to. People 
feared to fear her. Witches were no longer accused 
in court, and put to torture and death, but human 
superstitions die hard. The heads thereof may be 
cut off, but their noxious bodies of fear and suspicions 
writhe long. People in that little New “England vil- 
lage, which was a’ stiff and unyielding as its own 
poplar-trees which sentinelled so many of its houses, 
knew nothing of that making of horns which averts 
the evil eye. They shuddered upon their orthodox 
heights at the idea of the sign of the cross, but 
many would have fain taken refuge therein for the 
easing of their unquiet imaginations when they dwelt 
upon old Elma Franklin. Many a woman whispered 
to another under promise of strict secrecy that she 
was sure that Elma bore upon her lean, withered body 
the witch-sign; many a man, when he told his neigh- 
bor of the death of his cow or horse, nodded furtively 
toward old Elma’s dwelling. In truth, old Elma’s ap- 
pearance alone, had it been only a few years ago, would 
have condemned her. Lean was she, and withered in a 
hard brown fashion like old leather. Her eyes were of 
a blue so bright that people said they felt like swoon- 
ing before their glance; and what right had a woman, so 
old and wrinkled, with a head of golden hair like a 
young girl’s? . Her own hair, too, and she would wear 
no wig “like other decent women of less than her age. 
And what right had she with that flower-like daughter 
Daphne? 

Young creatures like Daphne are not born of women 
like Elma Franklin, who must have been old six- 
teen years agone. Daphne was sixteen. Daphne had 
a Greek name and Greek beauty. She was very small, 
hut very perfect, and finished like an ivory statue 
whose sculptor had toiled for his own immortality. 
Daphne had golden hair like her mother’s, but it waved 
in a fashion past finding out over her little ears, whose 
tips showed below like the pointed petals of pink roses, 
and her chin and cheeks curved as clearly as a rose, 
and her nose made a rapture of her profile, and her neck 
was long and slowly turning, and her eyes were not 
Ine like her mother’s, but sweet and dark, and gently 
regardant, and her hands were as white and smooth as 
lilies, whereas hands had never been seen so knotted 
and wickedly veined as if with unholy clawing as her 
inather’s. 

Daphne led however, as lonely a life as her 
mother. People were afraid. Dark stories, vile stories, 
were whispered among that pitiless, bigoted people. 
Qld Elma and Daphne lived-alone in their poor little 
cottage, although in the midst of fertile fields, and they 
fed on the milk of their two cows, and the eggs of their 
chickens, and the vegetables of their garden, and the 
honey of their bees. Old Elma hived them when they 
swarmed with never any protection for that strange face 
and those hands of hers, and people said the bees were 
of an evil breed, and familiars of old Elma’s, and durst 
not sting her. Young men sometimes cast eyes askance 
it Daphne, but turned away, and old Elma knew the 
reason why, and she hated them; for hatred prospered 
in her heart, coming as she did of a strong and fierce 
race, Elma combed her daughter’s wonderful golden 
locks, and dressed her in fine stuff made of a store 
which she had in a great carved chest in the garret, and 
would have had the girl go to meeting where she could 
he seen and admired: but Daphne went once, and was 
ever after afraid to venture, because of the black looks 
cast upon her, which seemed to sear her gentle heart, 
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for the girl was so gentle that she seemed to have no 
voice of insistence for her own rights. When her 
mother chid her, saying, with the disappointment of a 
great love, that she had with her own hands fashioned 
her wonderful gown of red shot with golden threads 
2nd embroidered with silver flowers, and had wrought 
with fine needlework her lace kerchief and her mitts 
and her scarf, and that it was a shame that she must 
needs, with all this goodly apparel, slink beside her own 
hearth and be seen of no one, the girl only kissed her 
mother on her leathery brown cheek, and smiled like 
an angel. Daphne was a maiden of few words, and that 
would have enticed lovers had it not been for her 
mother. However, at last came Harry Edgelake, and 
he was bolder than the rest, and the moment he set 
eyes upon the girl clad in green with a rose in her hair 
and a rose at her breast, spinning in a cool shadow at 
her mother’s door, his heart melted, and he swore that 
he would wed her, came she of a whole witch-tribe. But 
Harry had more than he recked at first to deal with 
in the way of. opposition. He came of a long line of 
eminent ministers of the Word, and his grandfather and 
father still survived, and were of the Cotton Mather 
strain. Although they talked none, they would, if the 
good old days had endured, have had old Elma 
up before the judges; for all the cattle in the 
precinct, and all the poor crops, and every thunder 
tempest and lightning stroke, and all strange noises 
they laid at her door, nodding at each other and 
whispering. 

Therefore when it came to their ears that Harry, who 
had just come home from Harvard, and was to be, had 
he a call, a minister of the Word, like themselves, had 
been seen standing and chatting by the hour beside the 
witch’s daughter as she spun in the shade with her 
golden head shining out in it like a star, he was stern- 
ly reasoned with. And when he heeded not the coun- 
sel of his elders, but was seen strolling down lovers’ 
lane with the maid, great stress was laid to bear upon 
him, and he was sent away to Boston town, and Daphne 
watched and he came not, and old Elma watched the 
girl watch in vain, and her evil passions grew; for evil 
surely dwelt in her heart. as in most human hearts, and 
she had been sorely dealt with and badgered, and the 
girl was her one delight of life, and the girl’s sorrow 
was her own magnified into the most cruel torture that 
a heart can bear and live. 

And whether she were a witch or not, much brooding 
upon the suspicion with which people regarded her had 
made her uncertain of herself, and she owned a strange 
book of magic, over which she loved to pore when the 
cry of the hounds of her kind was in her ears, and she 
resolved one night, when a month had passed and she 
knew her daughter to be pining for her lover, that if 
she were indeed witch as they said, she would use 
witchcraft. ; 

The moon was at the full, and the wide field behind 
her cottage, which had been shorn for hay for the cows, 
glittered like a silver shield, and upon the silver shield 
were littlé wheels also like silver woven by spiders for 
their prey, and strange lights of dew blazed out here 
and there like stars. And old Elma led her daughter 
out into the field, and Elma wore a sad-colored gown 
which made her passing like the passing of a shadow, 
and Daphne was all in white, which made her passing 
like that of a moonbeam; and the mother took her 
daughter by the arm, and she so loved her that she 
hurt her. 

“Mother, you hurt me, you hurt me!” moaned 
Daphne, and directly the mother’s grasp of the little 
fair arm was as if she touched a new-born babe. 

“What aileth thee, sweetheart?” she whispered, but 
the girl only sobbed gently. 

“It is for thy lover, and not a maid in the precinct 
so fair and good,” said the mother, in her fierce old 
voice. 





gathered 


And Daphne sobbed again, and the mother 
her in her arms. 

‘ Sweetheart, thy mother will compel love for thee,” 
she whispered, and the girl shrank away in fear, for 
there was something strange in her mother’s voice. 

“T want no witchery,” she ‘whispered. 

“Nay, but this is good witchery, to call 
to true love.” 

‘If love cannot be called. else, | 
all.” * 

‘ But, sweetheart. this is not black but white witch- 
ery.” 

‘I want none, 

** Besides ?” 

The girl said no more, 
was because of her that the lover 
cause of lack of love. 

“See, sweetheart,” said old Elma, “ 

“TT will have no charm, mother; I 
have no charm.” 

“ Sweetheart, watch thy mother 
east to west and from north to 
cross like the spiders’ webs, and see if 
it harmful witeheraft.” 

‘I will not, mother,” said the girl, but she watched. 

And old Elma crossed the field from east to west and 
from noyth to south, and crisscrossed like the spiders’ 
webs, and ever after her trailed lines of brighter silver 
than the dew which lay up the field, until the whole was 
like a wonderful web, and in the midst shone a great 
silver light as if the moon had fallen there, although 
still in the sky. © 

Then came old Elma to her daughter,’ 
in the strange light was fair and young. “ Daughter, 
daughter,” said the mother, “ but follow the lines of 
light thy mother’s feet have made and come to the cen- 
tral light, and thy lover shall be there.” 

But the daughter stood in her place, like a white 
lily whose roots none could stir save to her death. “1 
follow not, mother,” she said. “It would be to his 
soul’s undoing, and better I love his soul and its fair 
salvation than his body and his heart in this world.” 

And the mother was silent, for she truly knew not as 
to the spell whether it concerned the soul’s salvation. 

But she had still another spell, which she had learned 
from her strange book. “ Then stay, daughter,” said 
old Elma, and straightway she crossed the paths of 
light which she made, and they vanished, and the 
meadow became as before, but in the midst old Elma 
stood, and said strange words under her breath, and 
waved her arms, while her daughter watched her fear- 
fully. And as she watched, Daphne saw spring up, in 
the meadow in the space over which her mother’s long 
arms waved, a patch of white lilies, which gave out 
lights like no lilies of earth, and their wonderful scent 
came in her face. And her mother hurried back, and 
in her hurrying was like a black shadow passing over 
the meadow. 

And go to the pateh of lilies, sweetheart,” said, 
“and in the time which it takes thee to reach them 
thy lover will have gone over the forests and the 
waters, and he will meet thee in the lilies.” 

But Daphne stood firm in her place. 
mother,” she said. “It would be to his 
undoing, and better I love his soul and 
heaven than I love him and myself.” 

Then down lay o!d Elma upon the silver shield of the 
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meadow like a black shadow at her daughter’s feet. 
“Then is there but one way left, sweetheart,” came 


her voice from among the meadow grasses like the love- 

song of a stricken motier-bird. ‘There is but one way, 

sweet daughter of mine. Step thou over thy mother’s 

body, darling, and cross to the patch of lilies, and I 

swear to thee, by the Christ and the Cross and all that 

the meeting-folk hold sacred, that thou shalt have thy 
(Continued on page 32) 
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UNCLE JEDEDIAH’S DILEMMA | 


Ra AL. I dun’no’,” said Uncle Jedediah, 
as he gazed out of the Post-office 
Paes at the falling snow—* I 


dun’no’ as I care so much about these 
here Christmas joys. I believe in 
celebratin’ the day, o’ course, but it’s 
a mighty tryin’ period for a feller 
like me, runnin’ a emporeeum like 
my store. The rush o’ business come 
Christmas-time is suthin’ awful. I guess they must 
ha’ been five people in my place yestiddy, buyin’ things 
to give to their folks Christmas mornin’. It’s mighty 
tryin’ for a feller of my kind, bubblin’ over with good- 
feelin’ and sociability to have to keep my mouth shet 
about all these little supprizes that I know about. 
F’r instance, Mrs. Si Hawkins she come in yestiddy 
afternoon an’ bought a brand-new wash-b’iler to put 
into Si’s stockin’ on Christmas with the love of Santy 
Claus, an’ I ain't in a p’sition to even mention it to 
Silas when he comes into the store, becuz she wants to 
supprize him with it—and yet, when Si settles down to 
a friendly gossip about what’s goin’ on, [ can’t think 0’ 
nothin’ but wash-b’ilers, and wash-b’ilers. 

“* Bright day, Jed’diah,’ says Si. 

“*Va-as, says 1. ‘ Kind of. ’Tain’t no brighter ’n 
my wash-bilers, though.’ 

“* Lot o’ hot air in Jim Webster’s speech down to 








Newb’ry last night,’ says Si. 
“* Ya-as, says I. ‘’Most as much as flies out 0’ one 


© my wash-bilers when she gets a-goin’,’ says I 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


“*Hank Wiggins is into a lot o’ hot watter about 
them nineteen-two eggs he sold for fresh to the Widder 
Fishback,’ says Si. 

“*Va-as, says I. ‘ Ye’d almost think he’d fell into 
one 0’ my wash-b’ilers,’ says I. 

“Then Silas he looks at me kind 0’ queer, an’ says, 
‘What’s the matter of you, Jed’diah? What’s settin’ 
these here wash-b’ilers to bitin’ you this way ?’ 

“* Oh, nothin’, says I, grinnin’ like a chessy-cat. 

“* Waal, that reminds me, Jed,’ says Si. ‘My old 
woman kind o’ wants a new wash-b’iler for a Christmas 
ae ye’d better set one of ?em aside, an’ 

ri take it up t’ the house as a Christmas supprize.’ 

“Then, b’gosh! how can I keep: from tellin’ him?” 
said the did man, plaintively. “ An’ so it goes through 
the hull blamed town. Bill Sampson buys a new corn- 
cob pipe to give to his wife, and Lindy Sampson buys 
a set o’ knitted tidies to give to Bill. Sairy Winter- 
green gets Bob Slithers a new green butter fly tie, and 
beb gets Sairy a nice pot o’ white enamel paint, and 
so on, and I’m expected to keep shet about it all until 
after Christmas. It ain’t in human nature to be bustin’ 
with news and not bust! I tell ye it’s a strain.” 

“ Must be,” said I, sympathetically. 

“The wust thing ever happened was this mornin’, 
though,” the old man- went on, pulling the end of his 
chin whisker meditatively. “Old Missus Bumpus, 
from Quincey Corners, come a-hoppin’ into the store, 
and after lookin’ the hull place over for an hour or 
two she finally buyed a mustache cup for Lifflet-—one 
o’ them patent coffee-cups, ye know, made so’s a feller 
with a head o’ hair on his upper lip ean drink his 

















THIS ANTEDATES 
'HERE NOTHING FOR DINNER BUT ORNITHORHYNCUS? 
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coffee without his lookin’ like a picture o’ Booker 
Washin’ton goin’ over Niagary Falls. 

“* Jest the thing for Lifflet!’ says she. 

“* Ya-as,’ says I. 

“* Waal, mind ye, Jed’diah Peavey,’ says she, ‘ don’t 
ye dast mention it to Lifflet that I’ve took it for his 





VOY 


HOW THE CHILDREN DO EN THEIR ‘TOYS! 


Christmas, or I’ll never buy another thing in this here 
emporeeum of yourn as long as I live.’ 

“So I swore by all that was holy I’d never breathe 
nothin’ about it to Liff nor nobody else. Waal, sir, 
less ’n an hour after that I took a barrel o’ bay-rum 
over to Horry Squoggs’s barber shop, an’ whilst I 
was a-settin’ there waitin’ for Horry to pay me for it, 
in walks Lifflet Bumpus, sets himself down in the 
chair, an’ turnin’ to Horry, he says, says he: ‘ Horry, 
jest take these here tossels off’n my upper lip. I’m 
gettin’ sick 0’ lookin’ like a ding-basted mantelpiece 
with a new red lambrykin a-hangin’ over the edge!’ 

“ By gorry! my leart went plunkin’ down into my 
boots when Litf said that! What ought I to have did? 
Keep my oath to old Missus Bumpus and let Liff get 
shaved and spile everythin’, or betray the confidence 
imposed into me for the sake of the supprize?” 

‘By Jove!” said I, deeply moved by the old man’s 
trouble. “That is a problem, Uncle Jedediah, and I 
don’t know how anybody but yourself this side of 
Solomon could solve it wisely. What did you do?” 

“1 clapped my mouth so tight shet I ain’t searcely: 
been able to open it sense, and run,” said Uncle Jede- 
diah, looking gloomily out of the window.  “ They’s 
only one consolation,” he added, lighting his pipe. 

“ What’s that?” I asked. 

“It’s a gol-derned poor coffee-cup that can’t be 
turned into a shavin’-mug at a pinch,” said the old 


man, 
OMAR ON: SANTA: CLAUS 
MYSELF, when young, precociously did mock 


At all the other babies on our block, 
Reviling tales of Santa Claus as “ fakes,” 
Their cherished Christmas sentiments to shock! 


Yea, more especially I loved to paint 

Our parents masquerading as the Saint, 

And when my playmates tearfully inquired, 

*Ain’t there a Santy Claus?” I'd. seoff, 
ain't!” 


“ There 


But now, with kiddies, to the count of five, 
In Santa’s cause with dll my skill I strive. 
That day my children find he’s just their Dad, 
I'll be the very sorriest man alive! 


MAzIE V. CARRUTHERS. 























SOME TIMELY SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


NICE present for 

A a poor young man 

to send to a rich 

uncle at Christmas-time 

is a blank check-book on 

the old gentleman’s favor- 

ite bank, the checks made 

of deckle-edged paper, 

and bound in red polished 

moroeeo. This with the 

words, “ Love the Giver,” 

or, ‘Remember Me,” 

stamped in gold letters 

on the cover, will at 

least touch the recipient’s heart, and possibly his 
pocket-book. 

Little gifts which are symbolical of the recipient’s 
special talents are always charming and appropriate. 
For instance, an imitation porterhouse steak made of 
asbestos, and inseribed with her name, will prove an 
admirable souvenir for a cook, and if you have a 
waitress who is a terror in the destruction of china, 
a chromo lithograph of a seascape entitled The 
Kreakers, or possibly a picture of Mephistopheles 
labelled The Old Nick, accompanied by a card bear- 
ing the legend, ‘* To Our New Nicker, with Love,” will 
he found to be full of suggestive sentiment. 

If you have a somewhat acrid maiden aunt who, for 
reasons of policy, must be remembered at Christmas- 
time, you may observe the requirements of the day 
and at the same time soothe your own irritated spirit 
by sending her a handsomely carved lemon-squeezer. 
with a eard upon which is written the line, “ A Caress 
tor Aunt Tabby from George.” 

A handsome gift for a family physician to make to 
the head of a family who has not paid his bill for an 
overlong time is a cardboard motto, embroidered in 
richly colored worsteds, framed with a black border 
ornamented with quinine pills, reading, “ When this 
you git, oh, please remit.” 

For a chauffeur who is always doing some kind of 
damage to your car, either a nicely engrossed refer- 
ence recommending him to somebody else for employ- 
ment as a smashing good driver, accompanied by a 
note giving him forty years’ leave of absence without 
pay, or a large sledge-hammer with the words, “ Use 
This and Save Your Gasoline,” engraved upon the 
handle, will be most appropriate. 

For your son in college who seems to have acquired 
a faculty for exceeding his income a suggestive present 
consists. of a fountain-pen that will not work, to- 
gether with an engraved card bidding him to use 
only this when writing home for more money. It will 
he well also to suggest that he use it to draw checks 
with. 

If your mother-in-law is intending to visit you at 
Christmas-time, a suitable present, whose subtlety is 


BACHELOR AT CHRISTMAS: 
SIX MONTHS TO—SAY—EIGHT YEARS,” 
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CHRISTMAS 


likely to escape her eye, and at the same time enable 
you to obtain a specified result, is the payment of her 
railway expenses; only be careful to buy a return 
ticket, plainly stamped in large blue letters on the 
back, ‘‘ Not Good after Five Days from the Date of 
Issue.” This, with an illuminated card on which is 
printed the good old song, “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
handed to her on Christmas Eve, should suffice to 
make the old lady’s stay as brief as it is happy. 

For a poor relation who has considerable difficulty 
in making both ends meet, it will be far better to send 
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WATCHDOG 


a few dozen pairs of well-darned socks suitable for 
himself and his children, with a package of hosiery 
of a more far-reaching kind thrown in for his wife 
and daughters, than to sit up nights wondering what 
to put into the socks and stockings already in their 
possession. It is a safe maxim for Christmas in any 
year, whether it be one of vast prosperity or other- 
wise, that “A sock on the foot is worth two on the 
neck,” and it is true beyond question that ‘“ A warm 
furnace is rather to be chosen than a grand piano 
in an empty larder.” 


HE KNEW JUST WHAT HE WANTED 


“ ErR—l WANT TO GET PRESENTS FOR—ER—ABOUT SEVEN NIECES AND—ER—FIVE OR SIX NEPHEWS VARYING IN 


AGE FROM 








“ES, Monsieur, it is true that our 
es? lighthouse-keeper is an ex-convict,” 
said the curé, lighting the cigar 
me that Slade had handed him. “ But 
then, since he has paid the penalty 
to the province for the life he took, 
% why should he not atone to God by 
Wo saving lives? Besides,” he added, 
smiling benignantly, “it is hard for 
a man to be so very bad here, in Téte des Rochers.” 

Some girls came up the path that led to his little 
stone-hewn house, and, excusing himself, the priest 
led them inside. Slade and I sat smoking upon the 
stoop, gazing downhill toward the lights of the Gulf 
hamlet. 

“There’s some mighty good-looking girls in this 
God-forsaken corner of the world,” said Slade, “ but T 
tell you’ that old convict’s daughter has them all 
beaten. Did you see the look that chunky French 
Canadian mill-hand gave me in the store to-night? 
He’s her fianeé, it appears, and he’s spotted me for a 
rival. When I think of Marie bestowing herself upon 
that lout it just makes me sick. It’s a crime, that’s 
what it is, and somebody ought to stop it. And if 
nobody will, why—’”’ ” 

Slade broke off abruptly, and I blessed the fortune 
that left me but two fleet weeks in the year in which 
to play upon those vagrant fancies that Slade, freed 
from all need of toil, could indulge perennially. 

“We'll hire a boat and row to the lighthouse to- 
morrow,” said Slade. “ [ want you to take a look at 
her. I’ve had quite some talks with her at the store. 
She wants to leave home and see the world, and fancies 
it’s a sort of magnified and glorified Téte des Rochers. 
What a life for her, cooped up in that old lighthouse 
with the old man and her crazy grandfather, or who- 
ever that patriarchal old person is!” 

The priest came out again and took up his cigar 
from the window-ledge, on which he had laid it. He 
waited till his charges had tripped out of sight down 
the declivity. 

“You wish to go to the lighthouse to-morrow?” he 
asked. ‘“ Pardon me if I overheard you; my windows 
open behind your heads. And I am so quick at hear- 
ing,” he added, with self-depreciation. “To-morrow I 
visit my charges there, and, if you like, I will call 
for you at your hotel in the afternoon. T shall be 
your boatman, for rowing is my sole exercise until 





the hunting season begins.” 

Slade made a grimace at me. “ We couldn’t refuse,” 
he said, as we strolled down the hill. “ But IT don’t 
faney having that priest around. I wonder how much 
he overheard ?” 

He called for us on the following day, late in the 
afternoon, and we pulled out through the slack tide. 
\ gaunt mist shrouded the Gulf, through which the 
booming of the bell-buoy seemed to diffuse itself in 
every quarter. On Héte des Rochers, where the long 
line of the hills plunged into the sucking sea in steep, 
black cliffs that shored up the edge of a continent, 
the lighthouse had, already begun blinking gayly when 
we arrived. We grounded upon the reefs and stepped 
cautiousty aeross the slippery weeds until we reached 
ihe little entrance door, where the keeper inet us. 

He only grunted in answer to the priest’s introduc- 
tion and, turning, led the way up the worn steps of 
stone until we reached the living-room, half-way to 
the top, a barely furnished place, austerely devoid 
of those chromographs and cheap colored prints dear 
to the French soul. By the fireplace, almost beneath 
the hollow flue that ascended to the roofs, carrying the 
smuts and sparks of a new fire, sat a tall old man of 
great age, who looked up at us, blinking and mum- 
bling, but said nothing nor rose. 

“He never speaks,” the priest explained. “ But it 
is thought he understands.” 

But the girl: Slade had not over-appreciated her. 
She had the black Breton hair so common among the 
Canadian descendants of those first voyageurs, tinted 
with gleams of bronze; in her blue eyes surprise and 
joy struggled with discontent and conquered it. And 
now a latent fear, of whose presence in my mind I had 


By Victor 


been but dimly conscious through the day, leaped in 
my heart. I felt the interplay of secret antagonisms 
among those three: between the girl, in whose timid 
handclasp I seemed to read a secret understanding, 
and the father, standing at the door; between the man 
and the man. At the hearth the graybeard, inscru- 
table and ever silent, yet appeared to play some part 
in an unfolding drama; and over all brooded the 
Lenign, keen spirit of the priest in his black robe. 

Even as the father turned for one instant away I 
saw the girl’s face change and her lips move in low, 
impassioned speech. Slade whispered something and 
her eyes flashed prettily in a half-childish anger. 
Then the father came back, and it-was as though the 
curtain fell upon a drama, 

“Come, Marie,” he said, harshly. “Our oil runs 
low; we must carry up more.” 

Rebellion flashed out from her eyes frankly. Then, 
with supple adroitness, the priest had interposed him- 
self between the girl and Slade. I do not think he 
spoke; I saw the seams of the cassock start as he 


bent and little folds of cloth run rippling across his - 


back; then the door closed and we three men were 
alone, and the graybeard beside the fire, who never 
moved. 

“The old man thinks I’m no good,” said Slade, his 
face flushed in humiliation at the priest’s dexterous 
rebuke. ‘If he had any sense he’d never try to hitch 
her to that pudding-headed mill-hand. Why, the girl 
hates him! If he’d be a little less harsh with her 
and trust her... that’s the way with widowers; 
they want to be father and mother rolled into one.” 

The priest came back from the fire; I believe he 
had been whispering to the graybeard. “ Ah,” he said, 
“1 overheard you again. What should a man do 
with such sharp ears?” he continued, humorously. 
“ Now, my friend, I heard you misjudging that fine 
man down-stairs. Perhaps if you heard his story—” 

I cannot reproduce his words, with their quaint 
accentuation, the stumbling idioms, and the strong 
phrases struck from the man’s enkindling anger and 
sense of stern justice; nor the scene in the dark room, 
with the bell-buoy booming below and the figure of 
the graybeard only a blur against the spears of the 
fire. But it was sub- 
stantially this: 

Twenty years before 
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the death of his father in the maw of the sea fore- 
shadowed his own. 

Pierre caught the girl by the arm and linked his 
ewn through hers. Thus they passed onward toward 
the pier, he chattering volubly at times and again 
silent, she always silent. Gradually, before the girl’s 
indifference, Pierre’s speech died away. 

They stood at the pier’s end, side by side, their arms 
no longer linked. A tourist boat had cast anchor, and 
her passengers thronged the decks, staring at the 
fisher-girls, pitying their lonely lives. 

“How happy they are, those people,’ murmured 
Lisette, enviously. 

“Oh, some are happy and some are not,” responded 
Pierre, sagely. ‘“ But they conceal their sorrows—as 
we do.” 

“But they are free and they can go where they 
will,’ said the girl. “They are going—to Gaspé, 
she said, with indrawn breath. 

Pierre turned and looked at her. 

“When we are married you will not want to roam,” 
he replied, linking his arm through hers again. 

But she detached herself and stood gazing hard to 
sea, watching the gulls’ flight into the gray shadows 
that crept over the waves. The steamship had cast off 
and was already beginning to recede into the twilight. 
The opposite shore had vanished in the night mists, 
and out of the depths the vessel, alight from stern 
to bow, blazed like a galaxy of stars. 

And he, too, would soon go thus, into that outer 
world—the young yachtsman who had first taught her 
that she was lonely. 

A voice hailed her, pitched just so as to reach her 
ears. She started and glanced toward the yacht. 
Pierre was talking to the harbor-master and did not 
see. A man was beckoning to her from the bow—she 
knew him: Mark Frére, who ran cargoes of contraband 
from Baie du Loup opposite, a man of sinister reputa- 
tion among the coast folks. She saw him laugh, and 
his voice accentuated the horror of the lonely shore. 
The incoming tide, turning the brackish water salt, 
began suddenly to lap the rocks and send up little 
ripples of spray. Next moment Pierre came back; he 
had observed nothing. 





a new yacht lay in the 
little bay. Its owner 
was the son of a rich 
man, a millionaire even 
in those days, before 
wealth had heaped up 
new fortunes for its 
possessors. Téte des 
tochers was then sub- 
stantially the same as 
now, save that the cot- 
tages did not extend so 
far along the bluff, and 
the salmon swarmed 
in June up the Black 
River, where now the 
logs of the lumber-mill 
float in the dam. The 
yacht was anchored off 
the small pier; its 
owner spent each day 
ashore, fishing. Some- 
times, when he was 
tired of the sport, he 
passed his days on the 
stoop of the house of 
the village postmis- 
tress, whose husband 
acted as his guide. 

I pictured the scene 
at evening: girls strol- 
ling arm in arm along 
the pier, to see the 
yacht once more and 
exchange words with 
the sailors; a_ little 
group jesting with one 
who walked alone, 
then, seeing a young 
man approach her, 
making off, ‘calling 
back: 

“Run, Lisette. Here 
comes Pierre. If he 
should catch you you 
eannot escape him.” 

Envious’ were the 
glances that some cast 
back at him, for 
Pierre  Desmoulins, 
with his fine figure and 
handsome face, could 
have won many a girl 
in Téte des Rochers in 
place of Lisette Trem- 
blay, the daughter 














of the postmistress, 
though he was one of 
the life-boat crew and 


“Come with me—come now,” he prayed 
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" began to recede. 





“You are sad, Lisette,” he said. “ But. when we are 
married you will forget. Perhaps—” . 

He could not continue, for the shadow that oppressed 
her seemed to fall upon him also; it was the !oneli- 
ness of men who strive against the mighty forces of 
the hills and the sea. 

She watched him im terror. Always that marriage. 
Would he never cease talking of it? More silent than 
before they retraced their steps toward the cluster of 
log houses under the pine-topped cliffs. 

Later that night, while Lisette hemmed her wedding- 
clothes in the kitchen, Pierre talked with her mother, 
the old postmistress, and the unheeded telegraph 
clicked out its messages from village to village along 
the shore. The girl caught fragments of messages 
that came out of the void, through miles of emptiness. 
Suddenly HO HO ticked out. It was the call for 
Gaspé. 

Gaspé, the ultimate port on the gray shores of the 
St. Lawrence, seemed the end of the world to her. 
And the yacht was going to Gaspé; going soon, going 
soon. The telegraph sang the words to her: soon, 
soon, soon, soon. 

The old woman, having heard Pierre’s story, laid 
her knitting aside and called. 

“ Lisette, come here!” she cried. 

The girl came slowly in, her fingers picking at the 
garment that she held. ; 

“Pierre complains that you want to postpone the 
wedding again,” she grumbled. “Why are you so 
foolish, child? If you don’t take care you will lose 
him. He is not a man to be trifled with. Has not 
the curé talked with you?” 

She scolded her, while her father, the half-witted 
man who guided the yachtsman, strolled in, chuckling 
and rubbing his hands. 

“ Jean,” cried the mother, turning to him, “ here is 
this daughter of yours again postponing her wedding 
with Pierre.” 

“Ha! I knew it!” cried the old man, shaking his 
pipe at her. “She is a wild thing—she is a little 
salmon. She wants to go to sea like the salmon, eh?” 

“She wants to travel to Gaspé and the good Father 
knows where,” cried Pierre in exasperation. “ Are 
not all places the same?” 

“TI knew it,” cried the father, again. “ There lies a 
salmon stranded upon the rocks hard by the river’s 
mouth. When I saw him this morning I said to him, 
‘Thus it is with the daughter, my fine fellow. She, 
too, wants to go seaward. And by and by she comes 
home, gasping out of the salt sea, as you gasp for the 
clean, fresh river water.’ He, too, was not content— 
no, he must see the ocean and taste its salty tides. 
Ah, but he is glad to come home again, his sides 
quivering and the look of a homeless man in his eyes.” 
He turned to his daughter. “The salmon are like the 
tourists,” he said. ‘They come and go as God wills; 
but we are here—we are the people.” 

“Cease your folly,” the mother scolded. ‘ Tell her 
she must not provoke Pierre any longer. If she will 
not heed the curé, whom will she heed?” 

Pierre leaned forward, flushed and excited. ‘ Mees- 
ter Blakes—lee, she will heed him,” he said. “ He 
shall talk to her. He has seen all the world from the 
deck of his yacht.” 

Lisette saw the stranded fish upon the rocks next 
day and recalled her father’s words. Was that a 
symbol of her own life? Had it attained its freedom 
in the great sea, only to return to the waters of its 
home, urged on by irresistible forces, shuddering out 
of the vast tides, with straining flanks and gasping 
mouth, mad for its home? 

But he left for Gaspé to-morrow! She sank down 
upon the shore; the thought was stunning. Suddenly 
a shadow fell across her path. She looked up; Mark 
Frére stood at her side, smiling evilly. And she was 
at the foot of the wharf. ten yards from where his 
boat lay moored. Five steps up from the sand, ten 
strides, and one was aboard. Why had she gone 
thither? 

That was what Mark Frére asked her. “Do you 
not work with the other girls?” he asked. “ What are 
you dreaming off?” 5 

She saw his black eyes bent upon her, and, stam- 
mering for words, as one asleep, she said, 

“T want to see Gaspé.” 

“Tl take you to Gaspé,” he cried. “See the good 
little boat. At once we run down with the tide. 
Then to-morrow we shall return. Ah, the good little 
boat, you should see how she cuts through the waves.” 

“You will—take me to Gaspé” cried Lisette, her 
eyes open wide in fear and astonishment. 

“ Just for a little run—then back. Nobody will see 
you come aboard.” 

“Wait then. I must tell Maman.” 

“No, no. Come now.” 

He swung her up from the sands to the pier and led 
her to the edge. One spring, and they were aboard. 
A boy began hoisting the sails; they flapped to the 
breeze, and all at once the anchor was up and the pier 

“T will not go-with you,” she cried. “Set me 
ashore.” 

The boy looked up and grinned. Mark leered evilly 
and twirled his black mustache. 

“Let me go!” cried the girl, striking at him. “I 
hate you.” 

Mark stepped aside and bowed. “There is some- 
body below whom you may like better,” he snickered. 


The curé paused and glanced toward the form of the 
graybeard by the fire. He had not stirred. Slade and 
a in silence. Presently the priest resumed his 
story. 


“Sooner or later,” the fishermen say, “the sea tells 
all its secrets.” 

But Pierre Desmoulins did not always brood by 
the tides. He paced the shores incessantly, insatiably 
questioning the seafaring men in all the hamlets of 
the Gulf shores. Always he prayed to the Virgin 
that he might find her living and lead her home. Soon 
his lonely figure became a sight well known among the 
fisher-folk. It was during the following summer that 
the old lighthouse-keeper made a proposition to him. 
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* You must not grieve all your life for her,” he said. 
“JT am growing old; soon the earth will receive my 
bones. Come, take my place, and I will teach you 
how to keep the light burning after I am gone. Pres- 
ently the sea will heal you.” 

Pierre thanked him. “ Perhaps, sometime,” he said. 
“ But not till I have abandoned hope.” He continued 
his searching. It was easily learned that she had gone 
with Mark Frére aboard the yacht—but beyond that 
no one knew anything. 

Once Pierre went across the Gulf to Baie du Loup. 
But all he could learn there was that Mark Frére had 
disappeared, abandoning his wife and-¢child. He heard 
of Frére at Tadousae and, obtaining absence from the 
lifeboat crew, went thither. Frére had put into Ta- 
dousac the preceding spring, they told him, in a small 
fishing-boat; but he had no woman with him. 

“ She will come when the salmon come,” babbled the 
eld guide, rubbing his hands and chuckling in the 
spring sunshine. The postmistress never spoke of 
her. Such little tragedies were common enough in the 
Gulf villages. They must be borne uncomplainingly. 
But Pierre did not forget. 

One day the mother said: “ You ought to take a 
wife, Pierre. You should not always grieve for her. 
It is not natural for a 
young man to grieve 
forever for one wom- 





“T shall always wait for you,” he said. “TI shall go 
to the lighthouse. And every night its glow will be a 
beacon of welcome, calling to you across the evil things 
of the dark.” 

When he went into the street the day was breaking. 
He made his way instinctively toward the harbor. In 
front of him a yacht lay at anchor, brave with brasses 
and paint. As he approached her he heard footsteps 
behind him, turned and looked into the face of the 
yachtsman, staggering back from some night revelry 
ashore. The latter halted and clapped him on the back 
drunkenly, 

“T know you, Jean,” he cried, thickly. ‘‘ Where 
have we met?” 

Pierre felt in his sleeve. “ Don’t you remember me?” 
he asked, and plunged a knife into his breast. 


“Yes, they pardoned him after he had served one 
year,” said the curé, “ He came straight back to Téte 
des Rochers, and he never spoke of her afterward. By 
and by we got him the charge of the lighthouse, and 
ever since—that must be nineteen years—he has ‘been 
here.” 

“* But the woman?” 

“She came back two years afterward,” the curé an- 








an.” 

The guide came in 
and took down his 
fishing-rod. “I must 
give you a drink of 
oil, my fine fellow,” he 
muttered. “Soon the 
salmon will come, and 
then the tourists.” 

They hoped _ that 
this summer’ would 
bring the yachtsman to 
port. Perhaps he could 
tell something about 
the mystery. He must 
have known that Li- 
sette was not betrothed 
to Mark. 

“Tf we had asked 
him_ sooner,’ said 
Pierre, “he would 
have given her advice 
and she would have 
heeded him. Ah, he 
was a fine man,” he 
continued, kindled into 
transitory enthusiasm 
by the remembrance of 
his friend. } 

“He caught the big 
fish in the pool,” said 
the old guide. 

But suddenly, unex- 
pectedly, Pierre  dis- 
covered something. He 
had wandered to St. 
Joseph, seven miles 
alorig the shore. There 
were some fishing-boats 
in the bay. Gazing at 
them idly, he saw 
Mark Frére bending 
over his catch. 














Pierre crept back 
from the sands. He 
knew the ship would 
put out on the incom- 
ing tide; knew that 
Mark would land the 
next day at Ste. Anne de Quiberon. All that night he 
strode through the rain, breasting the mountain roads; 
and at noon he found his enemy. Mark Frére was 
coming out of an inn, wiping his mouth upon his 
sleeve. He saw Pierre, stopped, and squinted at him. 
Instantly Pierre was at his throat. 

“Tell me what you have done with her before I 
kill you,” he cried. 

“T don’t know where she is,” gasped Mark. 

“ You lie,” roared Pierre. “ Where did she go?’ 

Mark began to tremble. “She did not go with me, 
I swear,” he cried. “I know nothing of her. I was 
his duck-decoy.” 

Pierre shook. “ Whose?” he muttered. 

“Meester Blakes—lee’s,” he answered, picking him- 
self up. “He took her to Quebec, I suppose—that’s 
where his boat lies up in winter.” 

“ Where does he live?” Pierre cried. 

“Rue Louis Quinze, 429,” said Mark; grinning as he 
slipped away. 

Pierre made no effort to detain the smuggler. 
He went to Quebee and found the street, followed it 
down from the citadel to the Lower Town, through 
obseure alleys, past shuttered houses with evil atmos- 
pheres; at last he halted before 429. It was a seamen’s 
tavern. In a back room sailors were drinking with 
women of the Lower Town. 

Pierre saw Lisette. 

There was a flurry and scramble in the room as the 
inmates saw a tall man dressed in fisherman’s clothes 
leap into their midst. The woman screamed and sprang 
for a door. Pierre followed her through a_ short 
corridor, into an empty court, under the stars. He 
caught at her gown and fell prone to the ground, 
cursing and weeping, while she, dumb with terror, hud- 
dled against a wall. 

Presently he began to plead. “ Come with me—come 
now,” he prayed. “All are waiting for you. We will 
be married in the little church. I shall not ask you 
anything. Come! 

“T have not seen your face,” he wept. “ You shall 
come to-morrow: listen! You shall come in the dark. 
Winter is near; the white snows will hide everything— 
all memories. Nothing will be seen but the tops of the 
pines and the true little light that flashes over the sea. 
We will live there. Come with me!” 

She never spoke; yet he knew that he might as well 
have prayed to the sky. At last he rose. 
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He addressed Slade 


’ 


’ 





only, and his voice seemed to fill the chamber 


swered. “TI saw the flash of distress from the light 
house and hurried down the hill. It was the middle 
of winter; ice choked the Gulf and a hurricane was 
driving the pelting snows across the land. But a 
priest is like a doctor; he cannot wait till the sun 
comes out. I found a boat above the water-line and 
dragged it down to the sea, entered, and pulled for the 
point through the thick floes. A shattered boat lay 
on the reef—just a common little open boat, such as 
the tourists use in fine weather. Inside a woman 
crouched, shielding a bundle in her arms, and Pierre 
knelt at her side. I had just time to hear her and to 
give her the Sacrament. 

“ With her two hands, unused to labor, she had pulled 
that tiny craft clear over the Gulf through the blizzard, 
her only guide the steady beacon gleam on Téte des 
Kochers. But she was flying from sin, Messieurs, and 
her heart told her that God works through the dark- 
ness. She had stripped half to the skin; but she saved 
the child.” 

Suddenly the graybeard rose and came toward us 
from the fire, his arms stretched out in front of him, 
as though he groped through the fogs of his mind. 
“She had a salmon’s eyes!” he cried. “She had a 
salmon’s eyes!” 

The curé went forward and supported him, led him 
back to his chair, and, stooping, threw some more 
fagots upon the embers. Then he came back to 
Slade. : 

“So perhaps you understand why that fine man is 
harsh with the girl,” he said. “ He knows that it is 
lonely in Téte des Rochers; he knows the tug at her 
heart and the wild things that clamor in her mind. 
It is natural that the young should be in love with life 
and that they should hunger for experiences.” He 
addressed Slade only, and his voice seemed to fill the 
chamber, re-echoing the solemn call of the bell-buoy 
without. ‘ But whoso offends against one of these 
innocent ones, it were better for him that a millstone 
were put about his neck and he were drowned in the 
depths of the sea.” 

Slade placed his hand upon my arm. “ Let’s go,” he 
said. 

But he said afterward that, with Saul, he had been 
bowed before a blinding light which seemed to encom- 
pass him, playing its fierce rays upon his soul, so that 
the necessity of righteousness lay like dividing steel 
between his purpose and its accomplishment, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
ALBERT LEVERING 


A iLL, I’m glad I’ve seen an Azore at 
last,” said Boggs, as the travellers 
seated themselves at the table as 
the last vestige of the island of St. 
ees) Michael’s, where the Digestic had 
\\ been Iving at anchor all day, faded 

away behind the horizon line. ‘ I’ve 
aps always had a sneaking notion in 
my mind that an Azore was some 
kind of a wild animal, and to discover that there is 
really such a thing as a bit of dry land out here in 
the middle of the ocean is a great relief.” 

“What a preposterous notion!” vouchsafed the Fat 
Little Englishman with the Red Face, contemptuously. 
* What kind of a wild animal, pray, did you think an 
Azore was?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, exactly,” returned Boggs, 
pleasantly. “He was only vaguely outlined. in my 
mind as a sort of four-legged creature with whiskers 
like a Kansas Senator of the old school, that jumped 
from the peak of one voleano to the summit of an- 
other with all the graceful ease of a fresh cantelope 
a sort of cross between a kangaroo and a unicorn. 
When I was a kid I wrote a rhyme about an Azore 
once: 








“The Azore is a fearful beast 
That dwells down by the sea; 
He's active as. to say the least, 

A sixty-horse-power tlea. 


“He jumps from crag to erag all day 
With all his might and main, 

And when the night comes on, they say, 
Goes jumping back again, 


‘He sleeps upon a lava-bed, 
A-snoring like the deuce, 

And for his dinner eats, ‘tis said, 
Fried mush and Portugoose, 


“You don't find any poetry like that in Shelley or 
Byron, do you, Mr, Bull?” he smiled as he finished. 

“No, thank Goc!” said the Fat Little Englishman, 
fervently. 

‘1 hope you found the Azores to your liking?” put 
in the Captain. 

“The word liking, Captain, is totally inadequate to 
express my feeling in respect to them,” said Boggs. 
* | adore them. In the first place, after dallying with 
this little ocean of yours for « week or ten days, any- 
thing that bore the slightest resemblance to dry land 
could not be other than a welcome sight to my eyes. 
1 think that even a State’s prison would have filled 
my soul with delight at any time since the last sacred 
white elephant of Coney Island faded away in the 
dim distance, and when the sky-line of these old 
Azores began to wobble along the horizon my heart 
beat with the same eestasy that T imagine Moses felt 
when he first caught sight of Ararat sticking its nose 
up out of the tumultuous waters.” 

* Moses!" demanded the Fat Little Englishman. 

* Yes,” said Boggs, ** Moses. He was the man, Mr. 
Bull. who at the time of the flood carried the 
children of Israel over the Red Sea in his Ark, 
landing on the top of Mount Ararat after forty days 
of cruising through the wilderness. Can it be -that 
you never heard of Moses, Mr. Bull?” he added, with 
a look of surprise in his eve. 

‘TI have heard of Noah,” snapped the Fat Little 
Englishman, in the somewhat eruptive fashion of a 
voleano just awakening to a sense of its own power. 

“Ah ves,” said Boggs. “I remember him, too— 
the little man who slew Ananias with a pebble—he 
came along at a later period. It is strange to me how 
little some people seem to remember of the Sunday- 
school teachings of their youth. But, anyhow—” 

‘I fancy I remember a bit more accurately what I 
read in those days than you do, sir,” said the Fat 
Little Englishman, with some pompous heat. “It was 
Noah who landed on Ararat.” 

“Most assuredly,” said the Lady with the Gold 
Lorgnettes. 

“T haven’t a doubt of it, madame,” said Boggs, 
calmly. “ They were great travellers in those days. 
and I haven't a doubt that after slaying ten thousand 
Philistines with the jaw-bone of Balaam’s ass, Noah 
made a triumphal tour of all the then known world, 
receiving the freedom of cities. dining with poten- 
tates, and receiving LL.D.’s and D.C.L.’s from the 
leading universities of the period; but we are talking 
about. the Azores now, and I only desire to say that 
my joy in seeing them rise up out of the sea was com- 
parable only to the feelings which such a one as Moses, 
or Noah, must have felt at one of the supreme mo- 
ments of his life. If Mr. Bull desires a more modern 
instance, with the details of which he is probably more 
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By John Kendrick Bangs 


familiar, I will put it that Columbus could not have 
felt more eestatically happy when, after many days of 
trial, suffering, and disappointment, his buffeted cara- 
mels lay safely at anchor beneath the grateful shadows 
of Brooklyn Bridge, than I felt when that Azorean sky- 
line first smote upon my water-logged vision.” 

The Captain hid his face behind his napkin, and 
the Lady with the Gold Lorgnettes smiled benignly 
through them as she gazed fixedly upon the beaming 
countenance of the Man from Missouri. 

“ After seeing the Azores,” said Boggs, after paus- 
ing respectfully for Mr. Bull’s further observations, 
which were not forthcoming, possibly because of the 
presence of ladies at the board, “I have made up my 
mind to one thing. If I ever get to the point where I 
am worth a billion dollars, I shall buy those islands 
from Portugal, and set myself up as Boggs the First, 
King of the Azores. That would be really worth 
while. What fun it would be establishing a bully 
little kingdom that was all one’s own, and running it 
according to the highest ideals within reach! Why, if 
1 were any one of our American billionaires at this 
minute I wouldn't hesitate five minutes about taking 
that property over and developing it. Take a man like 
Mr. Reddymun, for instance, with that marvellous 
fortune of his behind him, and all his powers of 
organization: his heart overflowing with a noble 
aspiration to reform the whole world and set it on a 
higher plane—what couldn't he do in a place like this! 
It would be like working on a clean slate. One model 
kingdom such as he might establish in hand would be 
worth a hundred thousand publie libraries in the bush 
«as an instrument of civilization. If I were in his 





to start in at the work of cleaning up any old thing 
no matter what. <A husky lot of picked American 
youngsters like that, all in training, and looking fo 
trouble, enlisted in our royal forces, would work won- 
ders out here. Take the Yale and Harvard eleven 
alone, and turn them loose in any one of these islanis 
with authority to clean the place up or out, ani 
you wouldn’t know it for the same burg in twenty- 
four hours.” 

“And you think the Azoreans would tamely sub- 
mit?’ demanded Mr. Bull. 

“ Judging from those I saw this morning, I think 
they would,” said Boggs. ‘* While I was ashore, as 
far as I could see, all that they ask is a place to sleep. 
The only active persons I saw were snoring away 
like mad when I passed them, except two small beggars 
who chased me seven miles back into the country, and 
then called me blessed because I gave them a punched 
nickel. The dormant class | should capture while 
engaged in wooing their morning dreams, and keep 
them under the influence of ether until everything 
was in running order; and the latter, the beggars, | 
should employ in connection with the royal treasury 
to dun delinquent taxpayers, thereby winning their 
loyal service for life. I don’t think I should have 
much trouble in handling an amiable people whose 
chief ambition in life seems to be to lie down in the 
middle of a road somewhere and dream. It is the 
wide-awake people of the earth who are difficult to 
manage. The only thing I should object to would be 
having them use the public highways to sleep in. It 
would be very awkward automobiling to have to have 
a Portugoose-catcher on the front of your car to toss 
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“T’d go ashore, summon the populace, and in their presence crown myself king, and start in” 


boots to-day I'd cable the King of Portugal an offer 
of $200,000,000 C. O. D. for the whole bunch, and as 
soon as I got my receipt, and could read my title 
clear, I'd go ashore, summon the populace, and in 
their presence crown myself king, and start in.” 

“You don’t think for one moment that you could 
do a thing like that without an army of a hundred- 
thousand men, do you?” demanded the Fat Little 
Englishman. 

“ Certainly,” said Boggs, with a confidence appar- 
ently born of conviction. “‘ Of course I’d have to have 
an army of some sort, but there wouldn’t be any 
trouble about that. Look at all the football teams 
we have annually in the United States. out of a job 
at the end of their college career, and only too anxious 
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the dreaming Azoreans qff the line of traffic; but that 
phase of it I should handle with tact by merely send- 
ing out a watering-cart every morning to sprinkle 
the roads. From the general appearance of thei! 
bright young faces, I faney it wouldn’t require more 
than two applications of a shower-bath to cause them 
to get out of the way of their own free will and 
accord.” 

* And you would take all this trouble and spend all 
this money for the mere vanity of calling yourself 
king!” said the Fat Little Englishman, scornfully. 

“Not a bit of it!” said Boggs. “I should do it for 
the sake of becoming a World Power. I shouldn’t be 
hampered like the rest of my roVal cousins. The 
great trouble with allythe kings we have to-day is that 
































(hey are so hedged about by etiquette, and are held 
down by so many cold and clammy hands of a defunct 
past, that they can’t do anything. With me it would 
« different. Owning my own kingdom absolutely, I 
eould do whatever I pleased within its limits, and 
what I should do there would ‘cause the other kings 
ff the earth to look up. The first thing I’d do, for 
instance, would be to incorporate my kingdom under 
ihe laws of New Jersey or West Virginia, and issue 
-~ommon and preferred stock to the extent of, say, a 
billion dollars. Five hundred and one million dollars’ 
worth of this I’d put aside in my own royal coffers, 
and the other four hundred and ninety-nine million 
I'd sell to the public at 
855%, thus getting back 
iny purchase money im- 
mediately, with enough to 
boot to pay the running 
expenses of the govern- 
ment for the rest of time, 
say a surplus of $250,- 
000,000. That amount 
invested in good five-per- 
cent. bonds would pro- 
duce an annual revenue 
of $12,500,000, and a 
man who couldn’t run 
these Azores comfortably 
on that couldn’t live in 
Kalamazoo on $10,000 a 
day.” 

* And where would you 
get the funds to pay 
dividends on this stock?” 
asked the Student of 
Human Nature, appar- 
ently very much interest- 
ed, 

“Out of the products 
of the kingdom, material 
as well as spiritual,” said 
Boggs. “ One of my first 
laws would be that every 
man in the place who 
was able to work should 
work eight hours a day 
at whatever he could do, 
turning into the govern- 
ment itself the product 
of his effort.” 

“Fine!” grinned the Captain. “ How about  pick- 
pockets and burglars?” 

“Same law for all,” said Boggs, cheerfully. ‘* They'd 
have to pick and burgle like the rest. That is one of 
the cases, sir, in which my scheme would work to per- 
fection. I should compel the burglar to burgle his 
full eight hours every day, just as I should compel the 
humorists and poets to joke and rhyme for the same 
period, and the cobbler to cobble. Every night when a 
burglar failed to rob somebody he would be subjected 
to a heavy fine.” 

“ But,” roared the Fat Little Englishman, * what 
about the innocent people who are robbed ?” 

“ That’s where the excellence of my scheme comes 
in,” grinned Boggs. ‘The people who have been 
robbed, instead of losing their property as they do in 
other lands where burglary is not compulsory can call 
at the government stores the next morning and get it 
back, I have always maintained that if you forced a 
burglar to burgle whether he wanted to or not, and 
in the full glare of the public eye, he’d soon get so con- 
foundedly tired of his job that he’d give it up and go 
into something easier. In this way I should gradually 
eradicate crime from my domain. With pickpockets 
under rigid surveillance, required by law to turn into 
the government stores not less than an average of five 
watches, six pocket-books, a dozen silk handkerchiefs, 
and at least four dollars’ worth of loose change, day in 
and day out, throughout the vear, I really believe that 
a government that needed a pickpocket for some odd 
job it wanted to put through would soon have to adver- 
tise for one in the want columns of the Official 
Gazette, they’d become so scarce; and as for the gold- 
brick men I’d make them open up offices in the public 
highways with huge signs announcing the character 
of their trade—window signs. for instance, reading, 
“Swindling Done Here*; *Try Our Gold Bricks’; 
‘Patrons Skinned While You Wait’; or, ‘We Do the 
Biggest Snide Business in the Azores. Bogus Mining 
Shares a Specialty.” ‘Why, really, gentlemen, can you 
imagine a reputable man falling from virtue and 
going in for a nefarious career, when all the wicked 
things he did had to be done openly, and aboveboard? 
It wouldn’t be six months before every criminal 
clement in the islands would either be reformed or 
so overworked that they’d leave the country for good.” 

“And all this would make you a World Power, 
would it?” said the Fat Little Englishman. 

“ All this would start us on the road to becoming an 
ideal kingdom,” said Boggs. “A place where every 
man had something to do according to his capacity, 
und a steady market for his products provided by the 
government itself, no matter what they were, from 
sreen pease up to poetry—” 

“What on earth could a government do with 
poetry?” demanded the Fat Little Englishman. 

“ Publish it, of course,” said Boggs. “ What do you 
<uppose? Use it to paper the palace walls with? 
Why, my dear sir, I should make the Official Gazette 
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the most brilliant magazine in the world, using only 
the cream of the stuff for that, and what we hadn’t 
room for we’d sell to outside consumers. From what 
I know of the tastes of the poets, and the story-tellers, 
and the joke-writers of to-day, such a place as my 
Azorean kingdom would prove a second Utopia to 
them, and they’d come flocking to it in shoals.” 

“T am afraid you would pile up a lot of unsaleable 
material,” said the Student of Human Nature. 

“Yes,” said Boggs, “and we’d publish that, too. 
Every manuscript that we could not dispose of else- 
where we'd print in a periodical to be called The 
Weekly Waste-Basket, a Journal of Drivelization, 
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“TI should compel the burglar to burgle his full eight hours every day” 


with a picture of the author printed at the top of each 
contribution, with a statement of the names of the 
publications the world over that had rejected the stuiff. 
And just as under our beneficent regulations govern- 
ing compulsory crime all crime would gradually dis- 
appear, so would three or four successive appearances 
in the Weekly Waste-Basket diminish the number of 
inferior writers. After a poet had seen three or four 
of his’ worst lucubrations in print, and his own face 
publicly placarded as that of their author, he’d ask to 
be transferred to some other branch of the public 
service, to the great gain of letters. The world is full 
of men who do not discover that they can’t write until 
somebody puts their stuff in print. 1 know at least 
five poets who would make ideal grocers, but they 
haven't found it out yet, and possibly they never will. 
Under my system they'd wks up in a very short 
while.” 

“Yes,” said the Fat Little Englishman. “ I’ve 
heard of such cases. I know a man who wrote a poem 
once beginning, 


“*The Azore is a fearful beast 
That dwells down by the sea.’ 


He'd be a great success in a gas-works, but in poetry— 
Suffering Parnassus!” 

“T see you are a judge of poetry, Mr. Bull,” said 
Boggs, amiably. “When I start the Weekly Waste- 
Basket Vil make you editor-in-chief.” 

The Fat Little Englishman failing to show any real 
appreciation of the proposed honor, Boggs resumed : 

* But it is as an instrument for the preservation of 
the World’s Peace that I am most enthusiastic about 
my little kingdom,” he said. “ As soon as our internal 
organization is provided for, I propose to establish a 
sort of fresh-air fund for the benefit of the crowned 
heads of Europe and elsewhere—no deserving potentate 
will be denied its benefits. With this I shall give a 
series of annual picnics, designed to bring all the kings 
together for two solid weeks of innocent fun—a sort 
of outing of the International Brotherhood of Poten- 
tates, so that they may meet and get on good terms 
with each other. I,tell you it will be a grand sight 
when we see the Tsar and the Kaiser looping the loop 
together, while the Emperor of Austria and the Sultan 
of Turkey go bumping along the bumps with innocent 
laughter being shaken out of them at every jolt. 
Whenever there is the least rumor of a misunderstand- 
ing between the nations invitations will go out from 
the Secretary of State of King Boggs the First, for 
a strawberry festival to be held at the Royal Amuse- 
ment Park, in the capital of the Azores, bidding the 
contending parties to come and enjoy themselves, in- 
stead of wasting their time listening to a long-winded 
debate at The Hague. When people get to the point 
where they play together their quarrels are seldom 
serious, and [ believe that two disputatious monarchs 
can be brought into a more intimate personal relation, 
and therefore a more lasting sympathy and friendship, 


by one whirl in a Ferris wheel than by all the peace 
conferences in creation. If at the time of the war 
between China and Japan somebody had had the fore- 
thought to give an international husking-bee, and it 
could have been arranged to have the Mikado catch 
the Dowager-Empress with a red ear, Righteousness 
and Peace would have kissed each other right then 
and there, and hostilities would never have begun. 
So with this everlasting war-cloud between England 
aud Germany. <A clam-bake at my park for poten- 
tates would do more to bring the King and Kaiser 
together than all the efforts of any number of inter- 
mediaries working through The Hague. After they 
had played a couple of games of one-old-cat together, 
and bobbed for apples a few times, and shot a lot of 
chutes in the same boat, ten thousand peace commis- 
sioners chosen from among the most irritating speakers 
of the world could not make them fight; or if matters 
had got too far to avoid force, then in the gigantic 
stadium, which I should immediately erect as a part 
of my peace equipment, I should suggest the settle- 
ment of the questions at issue by means of a series of 
football matches by teams representing the two 
parties.” 

“ A charming plan,” said the Captain, “if you could 
only get the other kings to acknowledge your exist- 
ence—” 

“You needn’t have any fear about that,” laughed 
Boggs. “As soon as my cousins of Hohenzollern, 
Hapsburg, and Romanoff hear about that $200,000,- 
000 check to the King of Portugal, they'll take a 
glance over the lists of their available possessions to 
see if there aren’t a few corner lots of their-own they 
don’t really need in their business. I guess when 
Boggs the First gets in the market for stray colonies 
the trouble won’t be to get in with kings, but to keep 
away from ’em.” 

The Fat Little Englishman laughed scornfully. 

* And then, the minute you’ve got this patent pocket 
kingdom of yours in running order—bang! An earth- 
quake will come along and pull the whole thing down 
about your ears!” he said. 

* Not after I get started,” said Boggs. “ No, sirree! 
No earthquakes in mine. I’ve been studying that 
corrugated sky-line of the Azores with considerable 
care, to-day, and it has given me a great thought. Do 
you ever eat pineapples, Mr. Bull?” 

“Not if I know it,” said the Fat Little English- 
man. “ They double me all up.” 

“Same here,” said Boggs. “ Now if one pineapple 
doubles you up, what effect do you suppose ten million 
pineapples—” é 

“ What on earth have pineapples got to do with it?” 
roared the Fat Little Englishman. 

“ Pineapples are one of the leading industries of the 
Azores, that’s what,” returned Boggs, “ and I believe, 
judging from their effect on me, that it is they that 
lie at the bottom of all these convulsions of Nature 
out here. On the day of my coronation an-edict will 
go forth prohibiting forever the further cultivation 
of pineapples in Azorean soil, and with Nature’s 
stomach thus protected, these voleanic fits she throws, 
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“Bumping along the bumps with innocent laugh- 
ter being shaken out of them at every jolt” 


turning valleys into mountain peaks, and sending the 
hillside farms sliding down into the sea, will forever 
cease.” 


“Tell me, sir,” said the Fat Little Englishman, as 
he walked up and down the deck later with the 
Student of Human Nature, “what do you suppose 
that fellow Boggs is driving at?” 

“You,” said the Student of Human Nature, light- 
ing his cigar. 





The . Spirit of Christmas 
By William Wallace Whitelock 


Heart of the World, beat gayly— 
This is the season of mirth, 
This is the season when daily 
Joy is renewed in the earth. 
Checked are the looms and the spindles, 
While through the silence there rings 
Laughter of children that kindles 
Echoes of heavenly things. 


Heart of the World, beat strongly— 
This is the season of hope; 

Banished the doubts that have wrongly 
Clouded life’s generous scope. 

Under the snow germs are stirring, 
Fruits of the summer long flown; 

Life has one purpose unerring: 
Rip’ning the seeds that are sown. 
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Heart of the World, beat kindly— 
This is the season of love; 
Men, tho’ they seem to grope blindly, 
Follow the dictates thereof. 
Learn from the ages this lesson 
Love is the treasury’s key— 
Then will thy labor bless thee and thy neighbor, 
And life be as deep as the sea. 
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“HELLO, SANTA CLAUS!” 
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Stained Glass 


Ir is to the Chinese that we owe the 
making of stained glass. It is claimed 
that the first glass-staining was done by 
the Celestials about the year 2000 B.c., 
put other authorities have it that the 
process was not discovered until after the 
beginning of our era. At any rate, it 
seems to be agreed that the art was orig- 
inal with the Chinese. 

The Egyptians made sham jewels of 
class at least five thousand or six thou- 
sand years before Christ. In some of the 
ancient tombs scarabs of glass have been 
found in imitation of rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, and other precious stones, and 
the glass beads found in various parts of 
the Old World were quite possibly dis- 
tributed by Pheenician traders to confiding 
barbarians as jewels of great price. 

Verv little mention is made in ancient 
records of the use of glass in windows. 
The climate of Greece and Egypt and the 
manner of life in those countries gave 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THEY GROW 


Good Humor and Cheerfulness from 
Right Food and Drink. 





Anything that interferes with good health 
is apt to keep cheerfulness and good humor 
in the background. A Washington lady 
found that letting coffee alone made things 
bright for her. She writes: 

“Four years ago I was practically given 
up by my doctor and was not expected to 
live long. My nervous system was in a bad 
condition. 

“But I was young and did not want to 
die, so I began to look about for the cause of 
my chronic trouble. I used to have nervous 
spells which would exhaust me, and after 
each spell it would take me days before I 
could sit up in a chair. 

“T became convinced my trouble was 
caused by coffee. I decided to stop it, and 
bought some Postum. 

“The first cup, which I made according 
to directions, had a soothing effect on my 
nerves and I liked the taste. For a time I 
nearly lived on Postum, and ate little food 
besides. I am today a healthy woman. 

“My family and relatives wonder if I am 
the same person I was four years ago, when 
I could do no work on account of nervous- 
ness. Now I am doing my own housework, 
take care of two babies—one twenty, the 
other two months old. Iam so busy that I 
hardly get time to write a letter, yet I do it 
all with the cheerfulness and good humor 
that comes from enjoying good health. 

“T tell my friends it is to Postum I owe 
my life today.” 

tead “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 
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little occasion for it. But at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum there have been found fair- 


‘sized slabs of window glass not of very 


perfect manufacture and probably at no 


_ time translucent. 


Remains of what was presumably win- 
dow glass have also been found among 
the ruins of Roman villas in England. 
In the basilicas of Christian Rome the 
arched window openings were sometimes 
filled with slabs of marble in which were 
apertures to receive glass which may or 
may not have been colored, foreshadowing 
the plate tracery of early Gothic windows. 

Stained and painted glass, existing as 
we ‘find in medieval windows, probably 
dates back to Charlemagne. 

At the time of the Norman Conquest 
stained glass windows can no longer have 
been uncommon, but archeologists appear 
to be agreed that no complete window of 
the ninth or the tenth century has been 
preserved, and that even of the eleventh 
century there is nothing that can be 
identified quite certainly: 

The great mass of early Gothic glass 
belongs to the thirteenth century, and 
when early glass is spoken of the expert 
generally has reference to the thirteenth- 
century product. 





Volcanic Sea-waves 


OccASIONALLY there appears a great 
wave sweeping across the calm surface of 
the ocean in the fairest weather and when 
no wind is blowing. There are few perils 
of the sea to be more dreaded than such a 
wave. Fortunately these are very rare, 
yet more than once a ship has encountered 
one. Only a short time ago a vessel of a 
British line was met by a wave of this 
kind, which rolled upon her like a wall 
of water, and, breaking against her sides, 
swept the deck with irresistible force, 
killing one sailor and seriously injuring 
others. 

The cause of these singular waves is 
believed to be some disturbance of a 
voleanie nature at the bottom of the 
sea. Volcanoes exist in the ocean as well 
as on land; in fact, nearly all the vol- 
canoes known are on or near the sea- 
coast. It is easy to see that an upheaval 
at the sea-bottom may start a billow at 
the surface of the water, when we remem- 
ber that huge waves have been sent clear 
across the Pacific Ocean to San Francisco 
by volcanic shakings of the earth on the 
borders of Asia. 

The world underwater is not only 
three times as extensive as that which is 
covered only with air, but it possesses 
many of the same great natural phenom- 
ena on a scale which is perhaps propor- 
tionately vast, but of whose existence we 
are made aware only by such indications 
as the volcanic ocean waves that ships 
occasionally encounter. 





Men Who Never Unveil 


THERE is a wandering tribe of the Sa- 
hara called the Touaregs, a strange people, 
supposed by some to have descended from 
the Crusaders, and distinguished by the 
wearing of veils, a custom that has occa- 
sioned much discussion. 

The Touaregs guard their eyes against 
the glare of the desert by two veils, one 
rolled round the temples and falling down 
in front of the eyes, the other reaching 
from the nostrils to the edge of the cloth- 
ing, covering the lower part of the face. 

All manner of learned arguments have 
been adduced to explain this custom, but 
hygiene is obviously the only motive. This 
is shown by the statements of the Toua- 
regs themselves, and by the sobriquet, 
“mouths for flies,” which they apply to all 
who do not wear the veils. 

It is said that. the Touaregs never re- 
move their veils, even at meal-times. In- 
deed, they are so much a part of their 
wearers that any one deprived of such 
covering is unrecognized by his friends 
and relatives. 





Cinderella’s Slippers 


In transcribing the parchments of the 
old French chroniclers many mistakes 
were made, due, in great part, to the 
condition of the originals, which were 
sometimes almost undecipherable. 

Of these errors one made by Perrault 
has been spread broadcast. When, in the 
seventeenth century, he was writing his 
fairy-tales to amuse the courtiers of 
France, he had recourse to the old French 
chronicles. There he read that Cinderella, 
or whatever her name was in those days, 
went to the ball in slippers of “ vair,” the 
royal fur of that time—miniver, as it is 
now known. 

Perrault, misreading the text, decked 
out his heroine in slippers of verre 
(glass), a very different thing. The real 
Cinderella probably went to the dance in 
those pointed, curving, fur-bordered shoes 
of medieval days. But, thanks to Per- 
rault, she will trip down the corridors of 
time in her little clattering glass slippers. 
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Names and Eponyms 


THERE is a story to the effect that 
Brougham, on being chaffed by the Iron 
Duke as a man whose name would go 
down to posterity as a great lawyer and 
statesman, but who would be best known 
by the name of the carriage that had been 
christened for him, retorted that the 
Duke’s name would no doubt be handed 
down to future generations as that of a 
great general, but that he would be best 
remembered by reason of a particular kind 
of boot named for him, This little story 
serves to illustrate the fact that many 
names, illustrious and otherwise, are saved 
from oblivion by comparatively trivial 
circumstances. 

It is probable, for instance, that sailors 
will never let’ die Admiral Vernon’s nick- 
name “Old Grog,’ derived from his 
breeches, which were of grogram, but ap- 
plied to the rum that the Admiral ordered 
to be served out to them. 

The name of another drink—negus—has 
survived from the time of Queen Anne, 
when it was the favorite beverage of one 
Colonel Negus. 

More common, however, than either of 
the above, is the name “ sandwich,” which 
commemorates the Lord Sandwich who in- 
vented it as a means of taking a hasty 
lunch while engaged in his duties at the 
Admiralty. 

Certain towns and districts, such as 
Xeres, Oporto, Champagne, and Burgundy, 
are probably best known through the pro- 
ductions named after them. 

Cayenne is probably better known out- 
side France for the red pepper it produces 
than for being the locality to which French 
convicts are transported; while the town 
of Cognac, in France, owes its celebrity 
solely to the brandy distilled from its 
grapes. 

Cologne is, perhaps, more famous for 
its manufacture of eau de cologne than 
for its splendid cathedral. Spa,-in Bel- 
gium has provided a common name, ap- 
plicable to most inland watering-places, 
while Guingamp, a small town in Brit- 
tany, is totally unknown to the large 
number of people who used the material 
named after it—gingham. 





Building a Language 


“ GILBERTESE,” the written tongue of the 
Gilbert Islands, is the work of one man, 
Dr. Hiram Bingham, who died some 
years ago, after having devoted the 
greater part of his life to missionary work 
in those islands. 

When Dr. Bingham went out to the 
Gilbert group many years ago, he soon 
found out that one of the chief difficulties 
before him in his mission was the fact 
that the islanders had no written lan- 
guage. Accordingly, the ingenious mis- 
sionary set about to supply the deticiency 
and to build a language, being obliged to 
collect his own vocabulary and construct 
his own grammar. 

The good doctor experienced much diffi- 
culty in finding a Gilbertese equivalent for 
“prayer,” a circumstance that led him 
into a ludicrous mistake. The word he 
did use meant “ to practise incantations,” 
a meaning precisely the opposite of what 
the missionary intended to convey. 

He had the New Testament about three- 
quarters translated when, by reason of 
ill-health, he was compelled to return to 
this country. Ten years later, however, 
whenehe had gone back to the Gilberts, he 
was persuaded to undertake the task of 
translating the Old Testament into the 
new language. At that time he was quite 
advanced in years, and the work involved 
a direct translation from the Hebrew, 
with which the doctor had not been fa- 
miliar for a long time. 

In 1890 he was enabled to read the 
proof of the last chapter of the last book 
of the Bible as done into Gilbertese. 

Even this laborious task did not end 
the missionary’s labors. He started to 
write a Gilbertese dictionary. When it 
was ready for publication, a messenger to 
whom the work was entrusted for delivery 
to the printer lost the manuscript, and 
the work had to be done all over again. 





Cave-dwelling Snakes 


Untir recent times no reptiles were 
known to ‘have adapted themselves to 
existence in the darkness of caverns. 
Now, however, it is known that in the 
Malay Peninsula a species of coluber in- 
habits certain caverns, feeding upon the 
bats. 

These cave-dwelling snakes attain a 
length of between eight and nine fect, and 
their coloring remarkably resembles that 
of the walls of the caverns. The rock is a 
yellowish crystalline limestone traversed 
with blackish veins, and these markings 
and colors are curiously reproduced in the 
snakes, many of which lurk on the ledges, 
in the semi-darkness, near the entrances, 
watching for bats. 
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TWO PICTURES 





“Look bere, upon this picture, and on this.” —SHAKESPEARE 


SHAKESPEARE FRITTERED AT THE NEW THEATRE 


“And so went to the King’s, and there saw * The 
Vervry Wives of Windsor, arhich did not please me 
at all, in no part of it.’—* Pepys’s Diary,” August 
15, 1667 


PERFORMANCE of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor more incompe- 
tent and dreary than that given 
at the New Theatre has not been 
seen. Falstaff without humor, 
Ford without credibility, Mrs. Ford 
without mirth, Evans and Caius 
without character, Page without 
meaning, Slender without comical- 
ity, Fenton without charm, and Mrs. Quickly without 
pungeney constitute a ghastly group, depressing to 
behold and melancholy to remember. 

The comedy of The Merry Wives is intrinsically 
and ineradicably vulgar in subject, and when it is 
not brilliantly acted the indelicacy of its subject 
offends not only good taste, but tolerance. The usual 
custom, in presenting it, has been, after cleansing the 
text, to animate the acting in such a way as to divert 
attention from the clement of coarseness in the story 
by brilliancy in the display of contrasted character 
and unetuous humor,—those being the attributes in 
which the play is peculiarly rich. In the presentment 
made at the New Theatre the dialogue has not been 
thoroughly expurgated or judiciously altered, and a 
style of acting has been adopted which, being partly 
that of comedy and partly that of farce, is hybrid 
and ineffective, so that the representation becomes 
insufferably tedious. The scenery with which the 
play is invested, particularly that of the last act, is 
exceptionally fine, conveying a sense of stability, help- 
ing the effect of illusion, and presenting the merit— 
infrequent on our stage,—of rich, mellow, and deftly 
hlended colors. The only entirely competent imper- 
sonation,—competent because consistently —mirthful 
and continuously harmonious with the frolicsome 
spirit of the comedy,—is that of Mrs. Page, by Miss 
Rose Coghlan. Among the associate performances 
those of Shallow by Mr. Ben Johnson, the Host by 
Mr. William MeVay, and Anne Page by Miss Leah 
Bateman-Hunter are commendable for definite purpose 
and a touch of nature. Miss Bateman-Hunter, indeed, 
presents a person much too sophisticated to be “ sweet 
Anne Page,” but an arch, piquant, charming girl. 
Mr. Louis Calvert, as Falstaff, disappoints an eager 
expectation. That character has long been absent 
from our stage, and a recurrence of it would have 
been warmly welcomed, The turgid, skipping, 
mechanical pot-belly presented by Mr. Calvert is not 
Falstaff at all, and the proffer of it, as an imper- 
sonation of a Shakespearian character, by an actor of 
ability and experience, can only be viewed with 
amazement. Mr. Calvert, of course, knows, as all 
students of the subject know, that the Falstaff of the 
Comedy is vastly inferior to the Falstaff of the His- 
tory. Falstat! does not, however, in the transit to 
the Comedy, cease to be a sagacious and humorous 
person, and experience has proved that the best result, 
in acting him, is obtained when he is portrayed as, 
in predominant characteristics, the same man, shown 
under circumstances which, though humiliating, are 
comical. One remark that he makes is especially 
significant, as indicative of a correct ideal of the part. 
“ See now,” says the discomfited knight, “ how wit may 
be made a Jack-a-lent, when ’tis upon ill employment ”’: 
and later he exclaims, submissive to taunts from all 
sides, “ Ignorance itself is a plummet o’er me. Use me 
as you will.” Falstaff has intellect, worldly wisdom, 
strong character, abundant, inexhaustible, overwhelm- 
ing, spontaneous humor, and rubicund sensuality: he 
revels in his jocund vigor, and he cannot help being 
comie, even in his narrative of the abject humiliations 
that befall him. Mr. Calvert’s Falstaff is a large, 
business-like person, wearing an obtrusively obvious 
false paunch, moving hurriedly and lightly (as a man 
“in the waist two yards about” could not do, and as 
Falstaff! never does), speaking in a thin, puny voice, 
doing stage business in a perfunctory manner, and 
diffusing a fog of dulness. Two or three times in the 
course of the performance a mild impulse to laughter 
is afforded by the spoken word; not even once by ex- 
position of the charaeter: yet the effect of an embodi- 
ment of Falstaff is absolutely dependent on person- 
ality,—the incarnation of his unctuous cheerfulness, 
his rosy self-complacency, his jocular drollery, his 
ludicrous vanity, his comic sapience, and the usual 
merry shrewdness of his sophisticated mind. An actor 
who does not cause any effect of mirth either in por- 
traying Falstafl’s ridiculous carnality and grotesque 
disgust or in uttering his exultant strain of egotistical 
loquacity and exuberant invective has not compre- 
hended the character and is completely unsuited to it. 

Without a good Falstaff the comedy ‘s barren. It 
is worse than barren in this revival. Mr. Anson makes 
Ford a peevish, snarling, violent man, not a jealous 
one, and, apparently despising the part, he plays it 
in a wooden manner, completely ineffective,—substi- 
tuting mechanical bluster for the adequate expression 
of mental distress, and snapping a dog-whip to indi- 
cate emotion. 
from the buck-basket into the faces of his associates 
in the scene would be beneath the dignity of a clown 
in a pantomime. Miss Edith W. Matthison, whose 
aptitude, such as it is, is exclusively for serious drama, 
gives an affected and tedious performance of Mrs. Ford, 
sour in aspect, finical in demeanor, and crude in 
method,—seeming, alongside of the buoyant embodi- 
ment of Mrs. Page by Miss Rose Coghlan, to be the 





His business of hurling soiled clothes - 


By William Winter 


constrained effort of a novice. Mr. Ferdinand Gotts- 
chalk, while making Slender sufficiently vacuous, fails 
to make him amusing, because he is an actor of thin 
and dry personality, who, as a rule, harps continually 
en one string. The aged and infirm actress who ap- 
pears as Mrs. Quickly elicits sympathy, but she ought 
not thus to be made an object of compassion. The 
kindness of Mr. Calvert and his expert promptitude in 
covering a lapse of memory, on the opening night of 
The Merry Wives, alone prevented a distressing fiasco. 
Some points of the stage-management would be dis- 
creditable to even the direction of a society of juvenile 
amateurs: Dr. Caius, for example, answers Mrs. 
Quickly’s question about the green box (“Is this it?’’) 
without even looking at the object in her hand, and 
Falstaff. when sending his boy to Page’s house, which 
is conspicuous on the right of the stage, drives him out 
on the left. Trifles, of course; but a competent 
theatrical representation consists of a mass of individu- 
ally trifling details, each one of which is correct. The 
one bright remenibrance remaining from this produe- 
tion of The Merry Wives of Windsor is the blithe act- 
ing of Miss Rose Coghlan. It is Indian summer, in- 
deed, with that actress now: the roses are no longer 
in full bloom: but she retains the dash and sparkle of 
old times; she still ean animate the scene; she still 
acts with vigor, freedom, and precision; and, acting in 
a large theatre, she skilfully uses a broad method to 
produce the requisite large, bold effects. There is al- 
ways a certain comfort to be derived from contempla- 
ticn of a competent artist. Indian summer? True: 
but, as an old rhyme prettily declares: 


* At four o’clock in the afternoon 
*Tis warm as morning, and as boon.” 


An incompetent production of one of Shakespeare’s 
plays is mischievous in itself and in its inevitable 
consequence. It wearies the audience and it tends to 
disseminate and strengthen a wrong opinion,—eagerly 
favored by exclusively commercial managers, all of 
whom are, naturally, opponents of the higher Dramatic 
Art,—that the plays of Shakespeare are no longer of 
any practical interest or use. Four productions of 
Shakespeare—Antony and Cleopatra, Twelfth Night, 
The Winter's Tale, and The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
—have been accomplished at the New Theatre, and not 
even the best of them has surpassed the standard of 
mediocrity. The production and acting of Twelfth 
Vight at the New Theatre was vastly inferior to the 
production and acting of that comedy by the Sothern- 
Marlowe company.—Mr. Sothern, indeed, being the best 
Malvolio that has been seen on our stage, except that 
of Henry Irving, since the days of Charles Fisher; 
while to rank the New Theatre presentment of Tiwelfth 
Night as equal, or even in any way comparable with, 
the production of it which was effected by Augustin 
Daly, in 1893, would be merely to exhibit ridiculous 
ignorance or gross incompetence of judgment. From 
the first, however, the endeavors made at the New 
Theatre have been treated with solicitous lenience—— 
the general disposition being to commend everything 
done there. That tone of “criticism” may be good- 
natured, but it is not salutary, it is not just, and it is 
not really kind. In theatres that are under avowedly 
commercial control actors are often compelled to per- 
form against disadvantages of hurtful restriction, yet 
the performances thus given are expected to be meri- 
torious and are condemned or ignored if they are not 
so. The New Theatre is supposed to be free from com- 
mercial restraint and ignorant, selfish dictation, and, 
accordingly, it might be presumed that the plays pre- 
sented in it would always be of the highest order, and 
that the performances given in it would satisfy a 
reasonably high standard of artistic merit. ‘The fact 
is that several objectionable plays have been admitted 
to the New Theatre, and that the average merit of 
acting there has been lower than the average merit of 
acting in the best of the * commercial” houses. Such 
a result, after all that was promised, is not auspicious. 
The founders of the New Theatre began a magnificent 
work when they made and endowed that institution. 
If their venture should fail, the experiment is not 
likely soon to be repeated. Many years, indeed, will 
pass before an attempt as generous and as liberal, in- 
volving the investment of millions of dollars, will 
again be made, to serve the cause of the stage by such 
practical favor toward the Art of Acting. The mana- 
gers of the New Theatre have assumed a solemn duty, 
one that cannot be fulfilled by fatuous affectation of 
“new thought,” the ministry of fads, and the encour- 
agement of that wretched humbug, long prevalent 
in the Theatre of America, The Stage Producer,— 
a pestiferous incubus which battens on the brains 
of actors. The New Theatre is not the place for 
empirical theatrical practitioners to “learn their 
business.” The correct principles of theatrical man- 
agement are as well known as the correct principles 
of dramatic construction. The province of the New 
Theatre is to lead—to be New. With, for example, 
such a man as Augustus Thomas, or Daniel Frohman, 
or Otis Skinner, or Robert Mantell, or E. H. Sothern, 
or David Belasco, or such a woman as Mrs. Fiske (bar- 
ring her injudicious personal ventures into Scandina- 
vian dulness), at the head of it, a subsidized theatre 
might reasonably be expected to be managed with a 
single and competent eye to artistic excellence and the 
welfare of society,—that welfare being largely affected 
by the incessant infiuence of the Stage. It certainly 
would not be conducted as an annex to the trade of 
a shopkeeper. The dramatic company at the New 
Theatre should be made much stronger,—by including, 
for example, such actors as Tyrone Power, Arthur 
Lewis, Russ Whyttle, Frank Worthing, John D. Kel- 
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lard, Charles Cartwright, Adelaide Prince, Jessie Mill- 
ward, and Ida Conquest, and it should be relieved of 
the superfluous “ Producer.” In this brilliant capital, 
with its millions of population and its vast wealth,— 
not to speak of the wide area of enterprise afforded by 
the country,—there is a wonderful opportunity for the 
use of great ideas and splendid plans of theatrical 
management. It seems indeed deplorable that, in the 
face of grand opportunity, our stage should still be 
restricted and minimized by the small-potato adminis- 
tration of the inefficient, inexperienced novice, 


MR. PINERO’S “ THUNDERPOLT ” 

It was said by an old poet, as counsel to poets, 
* Look into thy heart and write.” But it might be 
added, “‘God pity the hearts into which some of us 
must look.”—W. W. 


In his play of The Thunderbolt, in some respects the 
best play that he has written, Pinero has provided an 
absorbing story of actual life, diversified and strowely 
contrasted types of character, situations of suspense, 
and dialogue which possesses the authentic sound of 
truth and which is adroitly and effectively inter- 
blended with action. The scene is laid in an English 
provincial city of to-day. The persons essentially con- 
cerned are, for the most part, members ot one family, 
named Mortimore. It is premised that a wealthy 
member of that family has died, and that his rela- 
tives, the “ next of kin,” are eager to inherit his large 
estate. Search has been made for a will of the de- 
ceased, but no will has been found.—the reason being 
that a member of the family, Phillis Mortimore, wife 
of one of the deceased man’s brothers, has stolen and 
surreptitiously destroyed it. The heirs-at-law, most of 
whom are persons of common, selfish, sordid character, 
are pleased that no obstacle should exist to their ae- 
quisition of a valuable inheritance, and they prepare to 
take possession of it. Phillis Mortimore, overwhelmed 
by remorse, confesses to her husband the crime that 
she has committed, and he, in turn, taking lier ‘fault 
and shame upon himself, apprises the expectant heirs 
that their deceased relative did, in fact, leave a will. 
bequeathing his entire estate to his illegitimate daugh- 
ter, and he narrates to them the particulars of the 
theft and destruction of it, as having been effected by 
himself. That disclosure is the Thunderbolt, shatter- 
ing a structure of many expectations and selfish plans. 
Discrepancies in the confession, however, are detected 
by two lawyers, who are among the auditors of it, and 
by means of their incisive questioning the identity of 
the actual criminal is disclosed. In the sequel the 
estate is conceded to the rightful heir, a lovely girl. 
who, with startling magnanimity, shares her inherit- 
ance with her father’s relatives and connections. inci- 
dentally bestowing a portion upon a charity hospital,— 
her motive being one of compassion and extreme 
benevolence. 

The several characters in this play are discriminated 
with peculiar and eminently felicitous skill. James 
Mortimore is a sturdy, honest, blunt, matter-of-fact, 
self-sufficient, dominant, coarsely animal Englishman, 
of the lower-middle class, acquisitive and uncouth, but 
conscientious. Stephen Mortimore is a greedy, peevish, 
querulous, narrow-minded, insincere, consequential, 
shrewd, grasping, utterly commonplace person. Thad- 
deus Mortimore is a kindly man, of a far finer fibre 
than that of his brothers, honest, affectionate, capable 
of sentiment, and made strong, at a crisis, by love for 
his wife, Phillis, the weak woman who has stolen and 
destroyed the will. Ann and Louisa, the wives, re- 
spectively, of James and Stephen, are reputable, in- 
sufferable vulgarians, of the domestic dullard order, 
addicted by nature to mean, petty, malicious views 
and spiteful gossip. Rose Mortimore, wife of Colonel 
Ponting,—a bumptious, perky, ruthless self-seeker,— 
is an addle-headed and spiteful copyist of the London 
fashionable lady. Helen Thornhill, the illegitimate 
daughter of the deceased Mortimore, is a bright, sweet. 
resolute, independent young woman, devoted to art and 
capable of earning her living, and, in a painful emer- 
gency, she evinces the breadth of an innately noble 
mind. The precision with which each identity is sus- 
tained, in- naturally contrived and inevitably sequent 
situations, throughout colloquies that tell the story 
without superfluous words, is extraordinary and in the 
highest degree admirable. There are four acts. In the 
first the putative heirs are convened and the entangled 
circumstances are made known. In the second the 
felony is confessed. In the third the truth is revealed 
to all concerned. In the fourth an adjustment of affairs 
is arranged, accordant to Helen Thornhill’s impulse of 
generosity and feminine heedlessness of law or justice. 

The opening scene is reminiscent of the opening scene 


‘ of Bulwer’s comedy of Money, and in contriving that an 


innocent person shall shield a guilty one, by assuming 
the guilt, the dramatist has employed an old ex- 
pedient. His use of old‘devices being new and his 
method brilliant, that does not matter. The scene in 
which Phillis confesses her crime and that in which 
Thaddeus is questioned by the lawyers are singularly 
vital pieces of dramatic construction and writing, and 
during the performance of them the audience is held in 
a tremor of suspense. In almost every particular the 
acting is worthy of the play. Mr. Louis Calvert’s em- 
bodiment of James Mortimore,—solid with force of 
character, massive with resolution, firmly poised upon 
will, narrow in mentality, hard in temperament, and 
clearly indicative of that person’s long experience of a 
grinding, bitter, harsh ordeal of life~ranks with the 
best examples that the: contemporary stage has pro- 
vided of common human nature. The physical investi- 
ture of it is perfect. Mr, A. E. Anson, in the more 
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Thaddeus, before he knows that his wife 
has stolen the will, and his protective 


tenderness toward that wretched, suffering 
‘oman, aiter her confession, are shown 
i manner that is lovely in its sincerity 
in simplicity. The pervasive tone of the 
v rformance “is purely chivalrous. The 
Flee story of the theft and destruction 
of the will, told in the vain effort to pro- 
tect his wife, is uttered with a subdued 
earnestness and a breaking voice that are 
truly pathetic, and the aggregate of the 
performance,—demeanor, speech, listening 
quietude. and expressive mov ement,-—is 
such as clearly indicates quick perception 
of character, fine mentality, knowledge of 
human nature, and either an informing ex- 
nerience of sorrow OF an intuitive grasp 
of the meaning of it. The manner of the 
exit, when the afflicted husband exclaims, 
“[ never have regretted my marriage,” — 
meaning to testify his unshaken, abiding 
faith m the woman whose wrong-doing he 
knows but rightly attributes to weakness 
and not to wickedness,—is so fine that it 
illumines the actor as well as the charae- 
ter. The presentment of Phillis by Miss 
Thais Lawton lacks both the sense of 
character and the effect of feeling and is 
lachrymose and monotonous. That is a 
part ‘for such an actress as Mrs. Fiske, 
who would be superb in it. Mr. Gottschalk 
makes the peppery little Colonel Ponting 
ecomeally absurd and offensively real in 
his utter selfishness,—as he ought to be. 
The sterling value of personality in the 
actor and of repose in the actor’s art is 
graphically shown by Mr. E. M. Holland 
and Mr. Ben Johnson, in their respective 
performances of the two lawyers, Elkin 
and Vallance,—slight parts, but made of 
exactly the right importance by equable 
sustainment of dignity, good breeding, and 
judicial demeanor. Mr. Johnson’s manner 
and tone of voice, in uttering the words 

“(ood morning,’ as Vallance makes his 
final exit, are at onee exceedingly amusing 
and subtly expositive of the taculty of sug- 
gestive expression, half-revealing, as they 
do, a whole volume of meaning—the con- 
temptuous disgust of a lawyer who is a 
gentleman for clients whom he despises 
and for the sordid attributes of human 
nature of which he has seen so much and 
grown so weary. Miss Olive Wyndham, 
as Helen Thornhill, pleases by her refine- 
ment of manner, the ease of her level 
speaking, and the earnest feeling that she 
evinces in the few moments of excitement 
which are provided for the part. Certain 
exasperating and certain ludicrous traits 
of the petty, conventional, commonplace 
female character are made sufficiently evi- 
dent by Mrs. Harriett Otis Dellenbaugh, 
Miss Helen Reimer, and Miss Olive Oliver, 
as Ann, Louisa, and Rose Mortimore, who 
are, in a sense, echoes of their respective 
husbands, Those performances would be 
better if they savored of Old England and 
not of New. At present the tone of them 
is “Down East”; but, even so, they are 
effective. Ann Mortimore’s iterated assur- 
ance “that there are two sides to every 
question” 1s skilfully made, to illustrate 
the vexatious dreariness of the dullard 
mind, and Miss Reimer is clever in her 
utterance of it. Pinero has often shown 
in his plays—and shown in an amusing 
fashion, — his contemptuous impatience 
with hide-bound character and stupid ways 
of life and thought. One of the chief 
charms of the representation of The 
Thunderbolt is the element of dramatic 
picture in itj—as when the attention of 
all the persons involved is centred upon 
ome point, during Elkin’s questioning of 
Thaddeus Mortimore. Every figure, in 
that scene, is expressive and every face 
eloquent. ‘The opening of the play would 
sconer awaken the interest of an audience 
if the secret of the theft and destruction 
of the Will were sooner and more clearly 
intimated. 

It is a pleasure to meet Arthur Pinero 
again in his proper field. For several 
years he has chosen to follow in the track 
of certain French dramatists who under- 
take to dispense “ moral instruction” in 
Ne Theatre by exhibiting “the seamy 
side” of life, and, in such plays as The 
Gay Lord Quew and Iris. he has invited 
miscellaneous public consideration and dis- 
tussion of the disreputable proceedings of 
bawds and blackguards. He now turns 
away from those tainted, tiresome, barren 
on emerges as the expert painter 
hte Derg of human nature who 
= The “<9 lety, long ago, by Sweet Laven- 
val quire, The Cabinet Minister, The 
the Welle The Amazons, Trelawney of 
terf : and The Princess and the But- 
abilite ; is a dramatist of brilliant 
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and exacting part of Thaddeus 
yre, provides a rare example of 
etic and impressive impersona- 
ig the character distinct, sus- 
without deviation, and amply 
to the heavy demand which it 





drew, from knowledge rather than imagi- 
nation, but it is not revolting by reason 
of base: propensity, and it inspires and 
retains interest. Human beings, whether 
generous or selfish, are shown in domestic 
relations and pursuits which are not con- 
trolled by erotic motive or swathed in the 
dense atmosphere of sensuality. The play 
accentuates contempt for meanness and 
greed, and at the same time it prompts 
a gentle pity for human weakness and 
error, while also it stimulates thought on 
the strange variety of conditions in which 
members of every community live, and 
thus tends to broaden an observer’s per- 
ception of social systems and human fate. 
There is cause for wonder that a drama 
so surely effective and of such admirable 
worth and influence,—a drama which, for 
the most decisive elicitation of its beau- 
ties and its force, requires presentment 
in a theatre of moderate size, such as the 
Lyceum or the Belasco,—should have been 
so long in making its way to the American 
Stage, and that the observant eye of com- 
mercial speculation should have overlooked 
an obvious prospect of success. It was 
not just to the accomplished English dra- 
matist that the managers who have prof- 
ited most by his recent plays should have 
denied an American hearing for one of the 
best plays he has written. The founders 
of the New ‘Ineatre have reason to be well 
pleased, and no doubt they are, to observe 
that two of the most distinct commercial 
successes of the dramatic season, T'he Blue 
Bird and The Thunderbolt, are associated 
with their stage, rather than with the 
stage of commercial rivals who feared to 
take a risk. 





The Mexican’s “ Roll” 


ALMOST every Mexican in professional 
or business life carries on his person any- 
where from two hundred to eight hundred 
dollars. Even the poor Indian in his 
blanket can more than likely produce 
greater sums than the average traveller. 

Recently an instance of the kind was 
brought to the notice of an American, un- 
used to the size of the Mexican’s ““ roll.” 
One Mexican of the middle class asked an- 
other in a casual way if he could change 
a thousand-dollar bill. The other pulled 
out a wallet from his inside pocket and 
counted out nearly two thousand dollars. 
It is no uncommon thing for a Mexican 
of the middle class to carry between one 
thousand and two thousand pesos on his 
person. 

The check seems to have taken but 
small hold upon the citizens of Mexico, 
especially when amounts of less than one 
thousand dollars are concerned. They 
consider it much easier to pay cash than 
to give a check for amounts of fifty dollars 
and one hundred dollars, and maintain 
with some show of reason that a business 
deal can be put through with better ad- 
vantage when the cash is in sight. 

The lower classes carry their money in 
leather belts fastened round their bodies. 
These belts are hollow, and are open at one 
end. Into the open end the Indian slips 
his pesos or bills until he has the whole 
full. The belt is then taken off and hid- 
den away, or the bills are changed for 
others of larger denominations, and still 
carried round the body. But the Indian 
is a stickler for pesos duros (silver 
pesos), and prefers them to any other 
class of money except gold. 

To the Indian money is money, and a 
bank-book stands for nothing in his way 
of reckoning. A check he will not accept 
under any circumstances, because he does 
not understand it. A coin or paper cur- 
rency is what he is after, and that is 
what he keeps his hands on when he gets 
it. 





The King’s Pie 

THE city of Gloucester, in England, 
annually presents the King with a pie. 
Almost from time immemorial Gloucester, 
until the year 1834, followed the custom 
of expressing its loyalty to the throne by 
sending to the sovereign a lamprey pie. 
In 1834 the custom was suspended, but it 
was revived in 1893, and has since con- 
tinued. 

It was felt that the year of the Diamond 
‘Jubilee required some special effort, and 
therefore the 1897 pie, which was in May 
despatched to Balmoral upon a gold dish, 
was of a more than usually elaborate 
character. This pie weighed twenty 
pounds, and was adorned with truffles, 
fine prawns on gold skewers, and aspic 
jelly. On the top was a representation of 
the royal crown and: cushion, with a 
seceptre to which were attached streamers 
of royal blue, and at the base were four 
golden lions. 

By the survival of an ancient custom, 
the town of Yarmouth is bound to, furnish 
to thie sheriffs of Norwich annually a hun- 
dred herrings baked in twenty-four pies, 
which are then sent to the lord of the 
Manor of East Clareton,, who conveys 
them to the king. 
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Your Daughter’s Christmas 








ZHY not make it memorable by providing a Christmas present 
for her which will last her as long as she lives—something 
that will come around every Christmas time even though you 
may not be here to have the pleasure of personally giving it 
to her? It will be your loving forethought which will pro- 
=" vide the gift on Christmas days yet to come, and you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing now that this will be one Christmas present that 
she will always be sure to receive. If, unfortunately, there should come for 
her Christmas celebrations without cheer—when everything may have gone 
wrong—when even bread and butter and roof may be in the balance—this 
Christmas gift of yours will step in and take the place of your parental care 
and affection—and see to it that she has the wherewithal to provide the three 
daily meals—and the roof—and the clothing—for her and hers. Rather 
attractive sort of present to give, isn't it? Better than some gift which brings 
only temporary damn a which has no permanent or enduring value. \@ 
This Christmas gift that we are talking about—the Life Income Policy of the 
Equitable Society—which provides a definite, fixed, yearly sum for that dear 
daughter—giving her the policy on this Christmas day, and, if you so elect, 
the income when it becomes due, can be made payable on every Christmas 
day thereafter so long as she lives—and to nobody else—Something that a 
husband of hers cannot squander or misinvest—something that puts her beyond 
reach of the scheming adventurer—something that makes absolutely certain 
the necessaries of life if all her pleasures and comforts should go by the board 
—None too early to apply for it promptly when you see this, if you want to 
have the pleasure of giving it to her this Christmas. \¢ This sort of Policy 
would be the best Christmas present you could give your wife, too—if you 
have not already made some adequate provision which will insure her abso- 
lutely an annual income for the rest of her life. 











“Strongest in the World’’ 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE GET-RICH-QUICK INDUSTRY 


NE of the most fascinating stories 
the late O. Henry ever wrote tells of 
the experience of a couple of profes- 
sional “* grafters ” who, more or less 
against their will. were inveigled 
into a get-rich-quick proposition by 
which the stock of a “fake” mine 
was to be sold to small investors all 
over the country. Things went along 
beautifully and the money came pouring in, but the 
two professionals, hardened as they were, were afflicted 
with continuous qualms, until finally they sent back 
every cent they had received and quit the business in 
disgust. 

Unfortunately, as has been shown by the recent 
government activity against concerns of this sort, most 
of the people engaged in the business don’t look at it 
that way. The growth of the get-rich-quick industry, 
indeed, appears to have been something phenomenal of 
recent years. That concerns of this sort are operating 
all over the country has been generally known, but 
until Postmaster Hitchcock came out with the actual 
figures a couple of weeks ago, there was nothing like 
general realization of the extent to which the thing 
had gone. If, as Mr. Hitchcock estimates, “ the swin- 
dling operations of the seventy-eight cases brought to a 
head this year have filehed from the American people 
in a period of five years over $100,000,000,” it can be 
imagined what a sum of money has gone into the 
hands of those concerns which have not yet been got 
into the toils. 

For, after all, what the government has done so far 
is only a beginning—a good beginning and suggestive 
of a coming clean-up, but only one step of many which 
will have to be taken before anything like that is ac- 
complished. Gratified as the Postmaster has been by 
his suecess in rounding up some seventy-eight of these 
concerns so far this year, nobody realizes better than 
he does the extent of the work which has still to be 
cone. And that he intends to go ahead and do it has 
heen made evident in more ways than one. In Mr. 
Hiteheock’s own words, “ The crusade now in progress 
is the result of a carefully laid plan of some months 
ago, the first step in which was a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the inspection service with the selection of a 
new Chief Post-oflice Inspector, and certain changes and 
1eassignments in the force of inspectors in charge of 
the fifteen inspection divisions.” That certainly looks 
as though the government meant business. 

As soon as the crusade got well under way, Mr. 
Hitcheock goes on to say, it became apparent that the 
fraudulent use of the mails was going on to a far 
greater extent than had been imagined. A vast system 
of fraud “as extensive in its ramifications as the 
postal service itself had been developed by unscrupu- 
lous men who, through the grossest of misrepresenta- 
tions, were stealing from the people millions of dollars 
annually.” As extensive as the postal service itself— 
few of us, probably, had realized that the business had 
developed to, any such proportions as that. 

In its great work of rooting out these fraudulent 
concerns, the government is immensely aided by the 
fact that they are so absolutely dependent upon the 
mails. Through the insertion of alluring advertise- 
ments in newspapers not scrupling to take this kind of 
business, the get-rich-quick people can put their 
propositions before thousands of eredulous persons; 
but when it comes to doing actual business with them, 
the mails have to be used. The very nature of the 
business, moreover, calls for dealings with large num- 
bers of persons scattered all over the country, so that 
not only must the mails be used, but very large 
amounts of letters continuously sent out and received. 
Dummy offices and other dodges help a little, but with 
the post-oflice authorities keenly on the alert, it is a 
pretty difficult matter to use postal facilities to any 
great extent without attracting attention. This fact, 
that in order to carry on their business at all the 
fraudulent concerns have to use the mails and use them 
largely, makes it possible not only for the government 
to locate them, but to come down on them like a 
thousand of brick when it has got them located. And 
that that is precisely what the government proposes to 
do is very plainly stated by Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock. “ Formerly,” he says, “the procedure in such 
fraud cases was entirely different. It was the practice 
to issve a fraud order against the guilty concern. This 
method proved to be ineffective; while it deprived the 
offending concern of the use of the mails, it was a 
simple matter for its promoters to reorganize under a 
new name and thus evade the law. In the depart- 
ment’s present crusade the procedure has been to pro- 
ceed immediately to the arrest of the principals in the 
fraudulent enterprises, the object being to secure the 
prompt conviction and imprisonment of the men who 
erganize and promote these schemes to defraud. The 
results already accomplished by the department repre- 
sent only the beginning. The work of investigation 
and prosecution will proceed with all possible vigor 
until the swindling of the people through the use of the 
mails is brought to an end.” 

The harm done by these concerns engaged in the 
business of selling worthless securities extends very 
much farther than in merely separating credulous per- 
sons from their money. It is bad enough to have 
small investors all over the country lose money which 
in only too many eases represents the savings of a 
lifetime, but when to that is added the fact that the 
whole business of the country is seriously hurt thereby, 
it will readily appear why the government’s crusade 
is a thing’of big importance. 

The first of the two ways in which the operations 
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By Franklin Escher 


of the get-rich-quick people have hurt general business 
has been through the diversion of capital from produc- 
tive employment. A farmer in a remote town out in 
the wheat belt has, say, a couple of thousand dollars 
deposited in his bank. The bank makes the money 
work—loans it out, for instance, to some merchant who 
needs it to run his business. After a while the farmer 
to whom the money belongs gets interested in the litera- 
ture sent him by one of these stock-selling concerns and 
is finally persuaded to “invest.” He calls upon the 
bank for his $2,000, the bank in turn calling in the 
loan made to its mereantile client. The money is sent 
on to New York or Chicago or wherever the promoters 
happen to be operating from, and that is the end of it. 
The upshot of that particular transaction is that the 
amount of business which was being done .on that 
$2,000 comes to a stop and is done no longer. 

When there is considered the extent of the business 
being done by concerns of this kind and the amounts 
of money which their far-reaching antenne are sucking 
in from all over the country, it will readily appear 
that legitimate business is being deprived of a sum 
of money which each year runs into big figures. 
Postmaster-General Hiteheock estimates that during 
the past five years the seventy-eight concerns which 
have lately been brought to time have made away 
with one hundred million dollars of the public’s 
money. In the opinion of the editor of the financial 
paper which more than any other has been active 
against the get-rich-quick concerns, operations of this 
sort are keeping five hundred million dollars out of 
investment channels. These are big figures, even when 
the whole business of the country is considered. If 
legitimate industry is being deprived of any such sum, 
it means that business is being done under a very severe 
handicap. Just at present, when the scarcity of bank- 
ing capital is one of the most unfavorable features of 
the industrial situation, the matter is particularly 
important. 

Diversion of capital from legitimate enterprise is, 
however, only one of the ways in which the existence of 
such conditions hurts business. Even more serious, 
perhaps, is the impairment of confidence brought about. 
Every dollar so lost makes timid and distrustful a 
great many other dollars. Every time a man in a 
small community loses his money in one of these ven- 
tures, the stories his friends hear about how it hap- 
pened make them all the more determined not to run 
any risk investing their money in anything, but to 
keep it under their own supervision. Only too often, 
when a lot of money has thus been taken out of a 
small community, people get the idea that the money 
has been “lost speculating in Wall Street” and that 
Wall Street is responsible. 

Plenty of money is lost speculating in Wall Street 
and Wall Street has a good deal to answer for, but 
between the swindling operations of these firms who 
make a practice of selling worthless stocks and the 
operation of the New York Stock Exchange there is 
not the remotest connection. Whatever any one may 
think of the practice of buying and selling actively 
fluctuating stocks on the exchange, it must be realized 
that that is an entirely different proposition from buy- 
ing oil and gas and wireless securities concerning which 
the purchaser can get no possible information except 
from the seller. In the way in which the facilities 
afforded by the various stock-exchanges are abused 
there is much that is highly regrettable, Lut there the 
trouble lies not with the exchanges so much as with 
the people who pervert their uses—in any case, the 
stocks and bonds dealt in on the exchanges are securi- 
ties of more or less ascertainable worth, while in this 
other kind of business the whole thing is a swindle 
from top to bottom. , 

Wall Street, as the term is used, has plenty of things 
to answer for, but the marketing broadcast of worthless 
securities isn’t one of them—most of the get-rich-quick 
concerns in New York, indeed, are not even located in 
the financial district. Misapprehension on this score, 
however, does do a vast amount of harm to Wall 
Street’s legitimate function of providing capital for 
business to work on. Because of the operations of the 
get-rich-quick concerns and the idea, unfortunately so 
prevalent in remote districts, that this sort of thing 
is Wall Street, an enormous amount of money is 
yearly frightened away from what would prove profit- 
able investment. 

In the foregoing ways, the operation of these con- 
cerns against whom the government is now so vigor- 
ously proceeding is hurting the general business of 
the country. For the investor not particularly fa- 
miliar with the financial markets, the remedy is two- 
fold. Let him in the first place be wary of invest- 
ment propositions promising to yield more than a fair 
rate of interest. Let him in the second place confine 
his investment dealings to firms concerning whose 
standing he has not heard this or that, but about whom 
he knows. 

Legitimate propositions having within themselves a 
fair promise of gain do not have to be advertised all 
over the country to interest capital. Capital, on the 
contrary, is on the alert for every opportunity to in- 
terest itself profitably. Instances are to be found 
where propositions turned down by capital in the be- 
ginning, have afterward made good, but in the ma- 
jority of cases, where there is a legitimate chance, 
that part of the financing at least which carries with it 
the big opportunity for profit will be arranged without 
public subscription. Tt is seldom, indeed, that the small 
investor is let in. He can well be suspicious of any 
proposition offering him an extravagant return for the 
use of his money. 
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With regard to the responsibility and standing of 
the firm with which he is dealing, the investo: ‘Gh 
hardly be too careful. Where he is located at 2 dis. 
tance from any investment centre it may not be alto. 
gether easy for him to get the definite information }e 
wants, but until he has got it and feels absolutely as. 
sured as to its reliability, he will do well not to conmit 
himself. The reliability of the house with which the 
investor is dealing is his greatest safeguard. 


One hundred and thirty-three million dollars jaye 
so far been expended out of the general fund of the 
United States Treasury for building the Panama Canal, 
To reimburse the Treasury and to provide additional 
funds to go on with the work,. an act was passed by 
Congress, last August, authorizing the government to 
issue bonds to the extent of $290,569,000 at a rate 
not exceeding three per cent. Before long, now. some 
of these bonds will have to be issued and sold. e- 
termination of the rate of interest they shall bear is 
about the knottiest problem which Secretary Mac Veagh 
has yet been called upon to solve. 

The “ Panamas ” so far issued, like the great bulk of 
United States government bonds, carry two-per-cent. 
interest and sell at just a fraction above par. Any 
further large issue of canal bonds, therefore, bearing 
the same rate of interest, could hardly be marketed 
except at a substantial discount from par. And, as a 
consequence, the price of the old bonds would be hound 
to come down to the level of the new. 

There are numerous reasons, practical as well as 
sentimental, why the Secretary of the Treasury js 
averse to doing anything that will result in causing 
new or existing issues of government bonds to sell 
below par. Most important of these is the fact that 
pretty nearly all of the outstanding “ twos ” are owned 
by banks who are using them as a basis for circulation 
and to whom the investment already stands in at a 
serious loss. We took these bonds off the government's 
hands at a price away above par, say the banks, and 
now it’s up to the government to see that nothing is 
done that will result in a further depreciation in their 
price. We took the bonds in good faith and we are 
entitled to protection. 


There being so strong an objection to putting out the 
bonds on the old basis of two per cent. and availability 
as a basis for circulation, Secretary Mac Veagh is 
giving serious consideration to the question as to 
whether the new bonds can’t be issued as a straight 
investment proposition—three-per-cent. interest, for 
example, and not available as security for bank-note 
issues. That would popularize government bonds and 
make them sell on their merits—as do the bonds of 
other governments. The only question is, Would a 
United States government bond bearing three-per-cent. 
interest and deprived of all special privileges maintain 
a price above par? 

A little consideration of the price of the bonds of 
other governments leads inevitably to the conclusion 
that it would. British consols, which carry two and 
one-half per cent., happen at the moment to be de- 
pressed by the prevailing political turmoil, but taking 
the average price for last year and reducing it to a 
three-per-cent. basis, we find that the bonds sold at the 
equivalent of 100.52. French rentes, which carry three- 
per-cent, interest, averaged 97.20 during 1909, and are 
at present even better in price. 

Both the erstwhile “premier security” and_ the 
French rente are bonds of the highest type, but in each 
case the fact-must not be lost sight of that issue after 
issue has been poured out on the market until there 
are some 8,000 million dollars’ worth of the bonds 
outstanding. Were a three-per-cent. bond to be offered 
to investors by the United States government, the 
offering would labor under no such handicap, but have 
a field absolutely untouched by previous issues. Under 
the circumstances, it would certainly seem as though 
the straight investment demand for a_ three-per-cent. 
government obligation would fix the price above par 
and hold it there. 


One of the most curious features of a money situa- 
tion which is in many respects a paradox, is the lend- 
ing out in the foreign markets of millions of dollars 
of American money. That the corporations here want 
to borrow and can’t is proved by the big discount they 
are being forced to allow on such of their notes as 
they can persuade bankers to take. For mercantile 
requirements money is to be had, but only upon pay- 
ment of a stiff rate of interest. And still, American 
bankers with foreign affiliations are lending out money 
in London and Berlin. 

The explanation lies in the fact that while capital 
is scarce and timid, bank money, available for short 
loans on collateral security, is in full supply and on 
the lookout for profitable employment. For a banker 
te lock up his funds in bonds sold to start some new 
enterprise is one thing: to lend out money on col- 
lateral, and in such a way that at any time it can be 
quickly recalled, is something very different. With the 
situation as it is at present, the first proposition ap- 
peals to him, while the second does not. It is only 
one more of the many illustrations of the fact that 
bankers having money of their own and controlling 
other people’s money, are at present determined to 
keep their funds “liquid.” There are uncertainties 
ahead and they want to see hoW they are going to 
work out. In the‘mean time they are holding them- 
selves and their money ready for anything that may 
come along. 
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“Three-notch” Roads 


In certain of our States, notably in 
Missouri. there are to be. found highways 
hearing the curious designation “ three- : 
notch ” roads. Such a road is a public , 
highway. as distinguished from a road 





leading to a sawmill, a church, a school- 
house, or back in the woods to a farm- 
house. A “ three-notch ” road is the kind 
that is sure to “go somewhere. Should 
one travel far enough along it, he will 
reach a town in due time. ; 

Back of this odd designation is an inter- 
esting story. It appears that George III. 

decreed that all English public roads 
should be marked with his name. In Eng- ‘ ‘ 
land and his colonies public Toads have so 
jong been known as the king’s highway 
that no one can positively state when the 
custom originated. When George III. de- 
sired his name to be posted at convenient 
points on the highways in America, the 
refractory subjects of His Majesty here 
adopted the expedient of cutting three 
notches on trees, In that way avoiding 
specific reference to King George. 

After the Revolution, of course, the 
name was universally omitted, but the 
three notches proved useful as a means of 
marking public roads. Virginia colonists, 
it is said, carried this system to Tennessee, 
Kentucky, :nd Indiana, and their children 
earried it on to Missouri. 

Originally Missouri had no counties. 
Later, when these came, the State decided 
that, were the task left to the counties 
hemselves, there would be little road- 

uilding. So the State constructed the 
bads, and marked them with three 
notches. Afterward, when the counties 
undertook the making of roads, they were 
designated in the timber country with two 
notches. 

Prior to and during the Civil War this 
distinction was preserved, and “ three- 
notch” roads were always through roads, 
leading from one town of some importance 
to another. Two-notech roads were less 
important highways, and roads not 
notched at all were either rail roads or 
plank roads. 

A rail road was a road leading to some 
camp where men were splitting rails, 
} while a plank road led to a sawmill. 
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The Nativity of Corn 


Corn, generally believed to have orig- 
inated in South America, has been found 
growing in China; but the Chinese corn 
is of a unique species, and it is not a 
native of the Chinese region in which it 
was discovered. Researches show that it 
must have been brought to China long 
before the voyage of Columbus, for it 
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that have elapsed since that period. 
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Chinese corn is excellent for planting under date of January Seventh. 
in hot countries where common corn does 
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THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Speed, strength, best materials, workmanship and durability are 
all found when you buy Winslow’s. Standard among champions 
for over half acentury. Stay sharp longest. Sold by all dealers, 
CATALOGUES FREE 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass.,U. $. A. 
are —_ 





New York, 84 Chambers Street. 
London, 8 Long Lane, E. C. 
Paris, 64, Avenue de la Grande Armée. 














Most Fitting Finale to the 
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| iqueur Peres Chartreux 


GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Serve the Daintiest Last 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, | 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Sole Agents for United States. 



























The Ideal of all Perfumes 
5 Invigorating and Refreshing 





The genuine German 4711 Eau de Co- 
logne, firs: distilled in 1792, has always 
intained its standard of perfection. 


Ask for “ Forty - Seven - Eleven” 
FERD. MULHENS, Cologne® Germany 


U_ S. Branch, 


MULHENS & KROPFF, 
Y 298 RROADWAY, NEW YORK 
> Send 30c. in stamps for a 2 oz. sample bottle 
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THE WITCH’S DAUGHTER 
(Continued from page 17) 


lover, and his soul shall not miss heaven, 
neither his soul nor thine.” ; 

* And thine?” 

* T am thy mother.” 

And Daphne stood firm. “ Better I love 
thee, mother,” she said, * than heaven on 
earth with my lover; better I love thee 
than his weal or mine in this world, better 
than all save his dear soul.” 

“T tell thee, sweet, cross my body, and 
his soul and thy soul shall be safe.” 

“ But thy life on earth, and thy soul?” 

“Tam thy mother.” 

“T will not go.” 

Then came a wail of despair from old 
Elma at her daughter’s feet upon the 
silver shield of the meadow, and then she 
was raised up by young Harry Edgelake, 
and she stood with her leathern old face 
like an angel’s for pure joy and forgetful- 
ness of self. For her daughter stood in 
her lover’s arms and his voice sounded like 
a song. 

“Nothing on earth and nothing in 
heaven shall part me from thee, who hold 
my soul dearer than myself, and thy 
mother dearer than thyself, for, witch or 
no witch, thy mother has shown me thy 
angel in the meadow to-night,” he said. 

Old Elma stood watching them with her 
face of pure joy, and all the fierceness and 
the bitter grief of injury received from 
those whom she had not injured faded 
from her heart. She forgot the strange 
book which she had studied, she forgot 
her power of strange deeds, she forgot her- 
self, and remembered nothing, nothing 


save her daughter and her love, and such: 


bliss possessed her that she could stand 
no longer upon the silver shield of the 
meadow. She sank down slowly as a 
flower sinks when its time has come be- 
fore the sun and the wind which have given 
it life, and she lay still at the feet of her 
daughter and the youth, and they stooped 
over her and they knew that she had been 
no witch, but a great lover. 





The Wealth of the Romanoffs 


THE imperial family of Russia is held 
to be the richest royal family in Europe. 
It derives its wealth from three sources: 
the state treasury, the imperial domains 
(formerly church lands), and the so-called 
cabinet properties. The state treasury 
provides for the Tsar as the sovereign; 
the imperial domains are the joint prop- 
erty of the members of the House of 
Romanoff, but are administered -by the 
head of the house; and the cabinet proper- 
ties are the personal possessions of the 
reigning sovereign. 

There are available no data upon which 
to estimate the amount of property held 
by the Tsar and other members of his 
house in their private capacity, but it is 
known to be very considerable, both in 
land and in gold. 

The state treasury pays out something 
like $7,500,000 each year for the needs of 
the imperial house, principally for the 
maintenance of the palaces and in salaries 
to the officials and servants attached to 
them. The reigning Empress, for ex- 
ample, has an allowance of $100,000 annu- 
ally; and the Dowager Empress has the 
same. Every child born to the Tsar re- 
ceives from its birth until the age of 
twenty-one years nearly $20.000 a year, 
while the heir to the throne receives annu- 
ally, in addition to maintenance of 
palaces, $50,000. Daughters receive a 
dowry of one million rubles, or about 
$500,000, when they marry. 

The imperial domains, the chief source 
of the vast wealth of the Romanoffs, were 
originally Church lands. The Russian 
Chureh is far from poverty-stricken now; 
but the “bulk of its great possessions 
passed to the House of Romanoff a cen- 
tury.ago. The imperial domains comprise 
some 21,328,000 acres. About two-thirds 
of this area is forest, out of which a 
handsome revenue accrues. The timber 
from Archangel is known all over the 
world, while the estate of Bleovezh, that 
magnificent forest where are still pre- 
served herds of the aurochs, annually pro- 
vides for sale 2,000,000 cubie feet of tim- 
ber. Another estate in the Vologda 
province produces 200,000 of the largest 
timber trees annually for the imperial 
sawmills there. 

The other third of the area comprised 
in the imperial domains is highly culti- 
vated land. The largest vineyards, pro- 
ducing the best wine in Russia, belong to 
the domains, and about $750,000 worth of 
wine is sold annually from this. source. 
In the province of Samara is: a-sugar- 
plantation, the factory on which:produces 
1,500 tons of sugar every year. 

Mineral wealth is worked in a hundred 
places; fifteen hundred flour-mills, a 
thousand fisheries, a hundred wharves on 
various rivers, and eight hundred and 
fifty trading concerns of various kinds 
are among the minor undertakings be- 
longing to the imperial domains. But the 
greater part of the cultivated are is 





rented to others, fifteen thousand lots f 
purely agricultural purposes, and a 
mn 


thousand for the higher forms .; cultiy 
tion—fruit, vineyards, ete. sa 

The clear profit from all these Sources 
is said to exceed $10,000,000 du) ars <e 
annum. During the last on hundéed 


years, since the Church property was oom 
verted to the imperial use, a sui of $125. 


000,000 has been paid out to various mem 
bers of the imperial house. Under th, 
head of imperial domains is als: includ 
certain capital accumulated } various 
emperors, and to this must be “udded the 


$26,000,000 received from the peasants 
who were serfs on the imperial domains 
as the price of their freedom. 
The cabinet properties comprise 
115,000,000 acres, an area about the size 
of France. This property is almost ep. 
tirely in Siberia, but it includes the best 
and largest of the gold and silver mines 
worked and unworked, besides ; fabulous 
amount of unexplored wealth both aboye 
and below the surface. Copper, jron 
platinum, and other ores, besides gold 
and silver, are only awaiting th opening 
wp of this unexplored territory to yield 
many more millions annually. : 
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Where Chess Rules 


CuEss is king in the German town of 
Stréhbeck. All the inhabitants, young and 
old, men and women, boys and virls, play 
at the ancient game with a skill and assj- 
duity that are more than remarkable, 
Youngsters absorb the intricacies of the 
royal game just as they learn their A BG. 
and the Stréhbeck child is ever a match 
for the average player elsewhere. 

Chess is taught in the schools of Stroh. 
beck, and the pupils carry chess-hoards as 
the American school-child carries his 
satchel of books. The whole town breathes 
an atmosphere of chess. 

Visit any local shop, and the shopman 
will lay aside ais chess-board in order to 
attend to your wants, and pick it up the 
moment these are satisfied, to renew his 
attention upon some problem or to continue 
an exciting game with his assistant. At 
the cafés and-other places of refreshment 
chess-boards and chess-men are provided 
for the entertainment of visitors. 

Should you visit one of the-old inns of 
the place called ‘* The Chess-Board,” the 
genial landlord will show you, should you 
appear worthy of the honor, a set of 
chess-men presented to it in 1650. Two 
princes, the story runs, played upon this 
board and with these chessmen. The in- 
scription on the board itself confirms all 
the town’s privileges, so that, in a way, it 
may be said that the charter of the place 
is engrossed upon a chess-board. 

The extraordinary popularity of chess 
in Stréhbeck is accounted for by a tradi- 
tion concerning a certain Graf Gunnelin 
who was imprisoned in the tower there in 
the year aA.p. 1011. He chaiked -out a 
chess-board on his dungeon floor and made 
some rough pieces. In time the jailer be- 
came interested in the Graf’s mancuvres 
on the checkered field, and the two played 
together. The jailer ultimately taught 
the game to others, and it won a popl- 
larity which it has never lost in the 
quaint German town. 





The Stork’s Travels 


Ir has been ascertained, by marking 
storks with numbered rings, that these 
hirds migrate from Europe to South 
Africa for the winter. A number of 
marked storks have been captured at var’ 
ous points in South Africa, and _ last 
spring one was caught near Jerusalem. 
[It had come originally from Hungaly, 
and was apparently on its homeward 
journey from South Africa, with fou 
companions. This incident is regarded 3% 
showing that the storks, in passing be 
tween Europe and Africa, avoid crossing 
the Mediterranean Sea, taking by prefer 
ence the longer journey by land around 
its eastern end. The question yet remains 
whether the storks breed during theit 
winter season in Africa. 





An Egyptian Hair-restorer 


PERHAPS the most ancient medical pr 
scription in existence is one that was de- 
ciphered by an English authority on 4 
papyrus taken from an Egyptian tomb. 
It bears evidence that it was intended. 
not for some bald male Egyptian. but 1 
the mother of a king of the first dynasty, 
who must have reigned about 4000 B¢ 
The prescription is as follows: 


Dogs’ paws (the calloused  por- 
LS erate ae 1 par 

MORES sic. ek a sera aes SA's | 

POMS YE MOUIS ...55.- Fao 1 


Boil the whole in oil and rub the scl? 
actively with the mixture. d 
" History ..does not record whether this 
hair-restorer proved efficacious enough ® 
enable the queen to regain her lost tress® 
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In addition to being the life of trade, 


the competition that has grown more and ~ 


more heated in every channel of business 
activity during the last few years has 
proved itself to be the life-giver, or 
mother, of a number of queer sustenance- 
gaining professions. In witness whereof, 
and by way of primary concrete illustra- 
tion, there is “Cinder Ella,” as she is 
best known—an aged woman 
knack for removing cinders from one’s 
eyes, who ekes out her living in this 
fashion in the down-town section of New 
York. The curb market traders are her 
most lucrative patients, and it 1s said her 
revenue sometimes amounts to as much 
as a dollar and a half a day. 

Near the Five Points, in lower New 
York, there is an undertaker who, having 
failed to gain a living through ordinary 
undertaking methods, has had _ better 
financial luck since he inaugurated what 
he calls “home burials.” The section in 
which his shop is located is inhabited by 
Chinese, Italians, and persons of half a 
dozen other nationalities, and, when one 
of these dies, the undertaker gives him a 
burial ceremony as nearly like that of his 
own people as he can. The ceremony goes 
gratis with the price of the casket, which 
is collected from the relatives of the de- 
parted. 

The so-called “ window vaudeville ” per- 
formers are another result of the competi- 
tion that drives individuals te make a 
living in odd ways. The comely woman 
attired in a bathing-suit who “ demon- 
strates ” a patent shower-bath in the win- 
dow of one of the New York drug-stores, 
the young man who gets six dollars a 
week for showing the passing crowds the 
way to manipulate a new style of easily 
tied neckwear, and the woman who sits 
in a shop window “ demonstrating” on 
her own bare foot the relief-giving effect 
of a certain brand of talcum powder are 
illustrations. One of the oddest of all 
the more recent “ window vaudeville ” per- 
formers is a man who disguises himself 
to represent Theodore Roosevelt and who 
gets eight dollars a week for standing in 


with a. 


‘a shop window back of a placard that an- 
nounces prizes for any passers-by who are 
able to detect the slightest movement in 
his rigid body. 

A score or more of different so-called 
“human dolls” have followed the foot- 
steps of the Roosevelt man in their effort 
te gain a livelihood by posing in store 
windows. Following the victory of John- 
son in the fistic arena at Reno, negro 
boys by the hundred swarmed into Coney 
Island to take advantage of the fifty 
cents a day increase in pay that was 
advertised by those in charge of the 
booths where five cents allows one to 
throw three balls at a negro’s head. So 
great was the popularity of this amuse- 
ment on the part of the white brethren 
at this particular time, that many 
hard-up negroes availed themselves of 
the means thus afforded to make a 
living. 

The man in evening clothes who flashes 
out the name of a certain brand of liquor 
on his transparent shirt-front as he saun- 
ters down the street by night is an oddity 
in quest of a living not less queer than 
the man who recently advertised in the 
London Times that, for small remunera- 
tion, he would impersonate any wealthy 
man who cared to engage his services, and 
in his disguise would meet all the 
“eranks ” who might come to bother said 
wealthy man. “I can save my client’s 
time and maybe his life,” the advertise- 
ment was worded. 

In Chicago, there was chronicled the 
case not long ago of a man who was earn- 
ing his living, at the rate of about four 
dollars a week, by getting tips from men 
whose hats he ran after at a particularly 
windy corner in one of the busiest sec- 
tions of the city. And there is an aged 
woman in Philadelphia who ekes out a 
living by loitering around the walks of 
Fairmount Park and mending the dolls 
and toys of the little girls who go there 
for their daily airing. She carries a 
cement preparation with her and her in- 
come is estimated at about five dollars a 
week, 
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DESTROY ALL LIFE WITHIN 
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The Vicissitudes of a Picture 


THERE is a certain Scottish picture that 
has undergone striking vicissitudes cf 
fortune. 

In 1834 the work was presented to 
Bishop Carruthers as a_ testimony of 
eratitude. It was the sensation of the 
year at the Royal Scottish Academy. It 
Was engraved in mezzotint by Hodgetts, 
and the print enjoyed phenomenal popu- 
larity. The picture itself became part of 
ihe altar-piece of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh in Lothian Street, Edinburgh. 

During the seventies the Catholic com- 
munity moved to a new church. The 
cenvas of the altar-piece was rolled up 
ind left lying in the schools, where it was 
eventually forgotten. When thickly en- 
crusted with dirt, the whole thing was 
sold for a trifle to a broker, who thought 
so little of his prize that for a time he 
used it as a tarpaulin, covering an out- 
house with it. 

A travelling showman made a bid for 
the canvas, thinking it would do to orna- 
iment the front of his booth, but he did 
not get it. A last indignity was contem- 
plated by the broker, who was seriously 
considering the advisability of cutting off 
the heads and making of them pictures 





of a convenient size for selling, when an 


art collector spied the treasure and secured 
it for a small sum. The Chureh authori- 
ties made vigorous efforts to recover the 
masterpiece, when. after careful restora- 
tion, the value of the picture was dis- 
closed. Their efforts were without avail, 
however, for the sale had been a valid one. 





The Siamese Cat 


SIAMESE cats, with their curious mark- 
ings and loud, diseordant voices, are 
favorite pets both here and abroad. 

In many respects these animals of 
Siamese breed are unique among felines. 
They follow their owners like dogs; they 
are exceedingly affectionate and_ insist 
upon attention, and they mew loudly and 
constantly, as if trying to talk. They 
have more vivacity and less dignity than 
usually falls to the lot of cats. 

In color they vary from pale fawn 
through shades of “brown to chocolate. 
There are two varieties, the temple cats 
and the palace cats, the principal differ- 
ence between the two being that the palace 















breed is darker in color. 







hearts of long ago. 


Swift’s Beef Extract, 


(In Canada 10 cents additional is 
required on account of duty.) 


Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 


have passed another year of favor 
with the housewife because of 
their high quality and mild, de- 


be sure to say “Swift’s Premium” 
and you will get the best the 
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RYE 


made only from 
choicest Pennsyl- 
vania Rye and pure 
Spring Water— 
aged for years in 
the wood. 

Every precious 
drop is mild and 
mellow. 

There can be 
no better, purer 
whiskey for me- 
dicinal, family,. or 
social use. 


Distilled — in bond 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Premium Calendar 


“The Courtships of American Poetry” 


Four.large, beautiful pictures in 13 colors that everyone will prize— 


Hiawatha and Minnehaha 
Maud Muller and the Judge 


This charming calendar depicts the courtships of the four most famous 
romances of American poetry—dear to every American as typical of the sweet- 
The scenes are historically correct, with all the quaint 
surroundings and costumes of the period. These fine pictures are taken from 
celebrated paintings and below = 
each is a suitable quotation from 
the poem. There is no adver- 
tising on them to prevent framing. 


Sent prepaid for 
10 cents, coin or stamps, 


Priscilla and John Alden 


Evangeline and Gabriel 
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Makes the best cocktail. 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. 


Cc. W. ABROTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


A pleasing aromatic with 
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THE MUTINEERS OF 
THE “SARAH BENSON” 


(Continued from page 9) 


They were arraigned and examined 
separately—the Irishman first. Gilligan 
made a bad showing. He confessed that 
there had been a plan to get at the water 
and liquors in the cabin, and that there 
had been much talk among the crew of re- 
venging- themselves on the captain and 
mate. The only thing that he steadily 
adhered to was that he had seen no one 
doing the killing and that he would not 
have “sullied his hands with the blood 
of a fellow man.” 

The impression he made was bad, dis- 
tinetly bad. He was tripped into telling 
of seeing the cook chase Diego into the 
deckhouse. He saw him throw a knife 
overboard. In his endeavor to shield him- 
self completely, he followed any lead. He 
stepped from the stand discredited en- 
tirely. 

Ormsby followed him. His tale was 
weirder than the Irishman’s. He had dis- 
earded the idea of complete innocence 
now, claiming that he had only listened 
to the plot, had urged against 1t. He con- 
fessed to having stolen the liquor in the 
eaptain’s cabin, that he had brought it 
out, and that all hands forward were 
drunk; that, when the rush had_ been 
made, he had hung back, urging them to 
desist. Who hit him, or how he came to 
be found in the hold, he did not know. 
(In his first story, it was Smith who had 
done this, when he had caught him eaves- 
dropping. ) He became confused; his 
testimony was riddled through and 
through. The foreman of the jury had 
grinned at his fellows when the talkative 
black had left the stand. 

It came Smith’s turn. The unsuspected 
happened. ‘They could not shake his story 
in the slightest. He held to it without the 
variance of a single detail. They couldn't 
trap him or trip him. The lawyer who 
was defending all three of the accused 
men was somewhat chagrined, for it is 
almost axiomatic that no person, innocent 
or guilty, can tell exactly the same story 
on the witness-stand. Slips will be made 
in some of the minor details, the witness 
will become nervous or uncertain under 


cross-examination; but Smith never 
wavered, not even in recalling the conver- 


sation between himself and Gilligan while 
they were below. He still insisted in his 
story of his attempt to recapture the ship 
and kill the negro. But not a blow had he 
seen struck, not a shot had he fired. He 
admitted that he knew the captain had a 
brace of revolvers in the cabin, he knew 
where they were hanging, for he had often 
seen them when standing his trick at the 
wheel. How one with two empty car- 
tridges came to be found in the hold. where 
the wounded negro lay, he could not tell. 
That was one of the points that had upset 
Digby and thrown him off his guard (one 
weapon had been subsequently found in the 
binnacle). Through every turn and maneu- 
vre of the prosecution Smith stuck to 
his story. As he left the stand, the jury 
was nonplussed. 

When it came to the summing up, the 
prosecutor asked for but one thing—a 
verdict of guilty for all three. He pointed 
out the condition of the vessel, the dis- 
content, the plottings, the fact that one 
man had confessed he had stolen liquor 
from the cabin and brought it to the fo’- 
castle, the finding of the two revolvers. 
lle made much of Gilligan’s forgetfulness 
and manner on the witness-stand; any one 
used to negroes could see the cook was 
lving! But when he came to Smith he 
flayed him. Here was the master mina! 
the one who had contrived it all, the one 
who had kept sober, and learned his riga- 
marole by heart, who had conceived the 
bold stroke of flying the signal of distress. 
The attorney admitted that he may have 
attempted to kill the cook. It was a 
wonder that he had not killed the Irish- 
man, too, and appeared as the sole sur- 
vivor—probably he had wanted him to 
help work the vessel! The prosecutor 
built up a strong story from a_ vivid 
imagination of the captain and the mate, 
of their brave fight against overwhelming 
odds. Maybe they had “done for” some 
of the other mutineers who appeared on 
the ship’s papers—Forbes, the English- 
man; Antonio, the Portuguese; and Diego, 
the Canary-Islander. Where were they? 
How these three men and Forson, mate, 
and John Crabbe, the master, had met 
their death had not been brought out. 
The three defendants denied all knowledge 
of it: two claimed that they were down 
in the fo’eastle, the third that he was un- 
eonscious in the hold. It was preposter- 
ous, impossible, these accusations and 
counter accusations. ‘ Behold these inno- 
cents!” shouted the prosecuting attorney, 
“these men who claim your pity, who tell 


these contradicting tales.” He fairly 
laughed in their faces, and, suddenly 


breaking off in his summing up, he sat 
down. ’ 

The jury hardly left their seats. In 
ten minutes they returned a verdict of 
guilty for all three. The cook, who had 
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Fiction and 
Reform 


Forceful, purposeful novels, which 
educate while they entertain, have 


consequences of an evil are universally 
known, that evil ceases to be because 
weak and strong alike shun it and it 
has naught on which to exist. 

Two of America’s most able critics, 
Markham and John Vance 
Cheney, edit “Book Land,’ appearing 
every Saturday in the MWew York 
Morning American, where the im- 
portant new books are discussed and 
described. Read “Book Land” and 
select for your entertainment fiction 
written with a purpose. 
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left in him some of the Oriental’s fatalis: ;, 
said nothing. Gilligan became a clum 


. . y 
~ wreck; Smith alone kept his courage; © @ 
jumped to his feet and began a wi 4 
harangue. In his excitement he reiterai 


that he wished that he had killed t' 
“lying nigger”! The court officers pull 
him down and silenced him. The judge ; 
raigned them all for sentence then a 
there, as murderers and mutineers, 
was plain his mind had long been mz 
up—they were all three to suffer the . 
treme penalty of the law. They were | 
be “hanged by the neck until they we. 
dead” before the end of the month. 
charge of guards they were led out, { 
black slouching surlily along, the Ivi: 
man supported on both sides, Smith, lx 
up and defiant, cursing judge and ju 
and the “lying nigger” in one expansi 
breath. 

It was in a Southern State, and 
would not do to hang two white men a)):j 
a black man on the same scaffold. Ormsi.y 
was to die on Thursday, and there \ 
to be a double hanging on the day j.)\- 
lowing. And here the tale takes anothir 
turn. 

With the same fatalism that generaiiy 
causes men of dark skins to meet sucli 1 
fate unflinchingly, Ormsby ascended tive 
scaffold; he had professed religion; je 
had prayed long the night before, but his 
lips were sealed as to the true story of 
the murders. Before they had put the 
noose around his neck, he asked leave to 
say a few words. Maybe it was out of 
curiosity that his request was granted. 
Standing there, and speaking so loud- 
ly that all could hear, he spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“Listen to me, to my last words. Woiiat 
Jonas Smith says is true! He or Gillivan 
had nothing to do with it. I killed them 
ally all but Tony, the Portuguese. The 
mate killed him with a belaying-pin—he 
helped me steal the liquor. I’d have killed 
the others too if they had come on deck. 
Forbes came at me with a broken bottle. 
I got the cap’n’s, pistols for to do it with. 
I fired two shots into the eaptain’s body. 
They were below all the time. Smith hit 
me on the head in the hold. I was told 
if I turned State’s witness that I'd get 
free. Them two men are innocent. You 
hear me, people—innocent. I done it. 
That’s .all—I’ve got to tell. I’m goin’ to 
my God. Good-by!” 

A few seconds 
sprung. 

The young attorney who had defended 
Smith and Gilligan, and was still con- 
vinced of their innocence, was present in 
the prison yard. The reporters made a 
record of this speech. It appeared in the 
papers. That night the young attorney 
saw the United States attorney and the 
judge. It takes a great deal of trouble 
and some expenditure of money to open a 
case that has been concluded in the way 
this one had. But the United States dis- 
trict attorney was shaken—even the judge 
was willing to listen. The attorney for 
the defence telegraphed to Washington. 
He knew some one in power there. Tele- 
grams and inquiries kept the night wires 
busy. An hour before the time set for the 
double hanging, the Chief Executive com- 
muted the sentence of Smith and Gilligan 
to imprisonment for life. 

That was eight years ago. They are 
serving their terms now. If any one is 
sufficiently interested to wish further facts 
and names—the real names—he can be 
referred to the court records, page for 
page, and to the people who are now 
making efforts to redress what may be a 
wrong. 

This is only the story of a story, as it 
may have happened. There are some 
people who think, who think—well, who 
have their opinions! 
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later the trap was 





The Kaiser's Horse Palace 


Ir is claimed that the German Em- 
peror has the most splendid stable in thie 
world. It is situated in the outskirts of 
Berlin. Outwardly it resembles a palace, 
and inwardly it has many of the appoint- 
ments and characteristics of one. It is 
asserted that horses were never more 
palatially lodged than they are here. 

The stable was erected by the imperi«] 
architect. It occupies a superficial area 
of more than two acres. There are roomy 
and comfortable box-stalls for two hundre: 
and seventy horses, and carriage-hous 
space for more than three hundred ca’- 
riages. 

In the centre of the whole there is 4 
two-story building where the imperi: 
coachmen, grooms, stable-boys, and +? 
forth, with their families, are lodge. 
Eighty families have quarters in t 
building; the drivers and coachmen 3°! 
about fifty in number. : 

This unique stable is provided w! 
horse elevators, teléphones, and elect 
lights," and the. walls of the carriage 
houses and other portions of. the buildig 
are beautifully decorated. 

The cost’ of the stable was about 4 
million dollars. 
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The Gentler View 


PALE ADVENTURERS 
By Florida Pier 


Mr. Henry JAMES has prepared us, in 
spite of his long list of glowing heroines, 
for the substitution, in The Finer Grain, 
of faded, sensitive old gentlemen as the 
principal characters rather than the young 
peopic we always and sometimes wilfully 
feel to be most important, no matter what 
the emphasis of the author. His vivid 
young women are in this new book as in 
the others; but, though they may be the 
adventures themselves, they are only im- 
portant in their relation to the innately 
Boston gentlemen so characteristic of 
James. and noticed by him so early that 
they almost owe their public existence to 
him, no matter how long they may actu- 
ally have flourished in the city of their 
embryonage. His readers, therefore, have 
reached the point in this volume of ad- 
mitting these old gentlemen to be his real 
heroines (we cannot somehow call them 
his heroes), and, their number suddenly 
Jooming large, they rise, a pale host, dim- 
ming completely Masie. Daisy Miller, 
Charlotte and Maggie, and so many others. 

There was, not so very long ago, that 
wonderful man in The Ambassadors. There 
were, as a matter of fact, two of them in 
that book, but it was the paler who sur- 
vived the longer and who was triumphantly 
the entire book. It was he who had that 
rare experience in rural France, where he 
managed, with Jamesque felicity, to enter 
and inhabit for one long day the precise 
French landseape which on canvas he had 
once longed to buy, though he never felt 
equal to the value demanded. He wan- 
dered, always keeping happily within the 
frame, up the very road and past the 
identical willows, reaching finally the pre- 
cise swollen, slowly flaming stream and 
delectably scented but frugally decorated 
auberge which he had always known lay 
beyond the dip in the hill. Such a day 
was of course a supreme adventure for the 
dear pale gentleman, as the chapter fairly 
amounts to for the reader, but then the 
entire book is his heyday of life. He had 
waited, as have all these other faded, elder- 
ly, and gently wistful men, almost a life- 
time, without anything happening to him. 

Their nationality is occasionally neg- 
lected, as in this latest book, with quite 
strong hints given of England being our 
hero’s rightful place of residence. But 
we are not in the least fooled. If Mr. 
James likes to make it appear as 
though they grew natively in English 
soil, we do not mind, but we staunchly re- 
tain our rooted belief that if it had not 
heen for New England they never could 
have been at all. It is their very arid 
New-Englandism that makes them as im- 
portant to Mr. James as they obviously 
are. Their spareness, their aptitude for 
getting so much out of a crumb—it has 
taken generations of New England to do 
that, just as it takes at least fifty years 
of their own barren willingness before 
their great adventures can possibly come 
to them. They are so gray and so tenta- 
tive, so pathetically unfolding in the be- 
lated warmth that is finally theirs. There 
was Stransome, whose great adventure was 
dving, and Mr. Verver, and all the others 
who on a moment’s pondering disclose 
themselves as having made all the stories 
possible. If they had not, through being 
deprived of everything so long, become ex- 
quisitely able to turn and fondle and 
twist the tiniest situation until all its dim 
faucets took on wonderful lights, where 
would we have been? 

There are moments, and they seem most 
frequent in Mora Montravers, when it was 
the epitome of nothingness that could 
happen to these gentlemen that constituted 
their adventures. They get such rich ex- 
perience out of scanty fare and appear so 
amply nourished by it, so really replete 
and plethoric on what to any one else 
would be a complete nihility, that one is 
torn between gratitude for the lesson 
learned that everything is an adventure 
ant one need be only alive to be con- 
stantly aghast, and an irritation felt 
against these depleted, dry, and shrivelled 
parties at producing such an effect of 
gormandizing on complete starvation. 

(heir lack is their great asset and their 
barren New-Englandism is so complete as 
to cenude them to a point where any frag- 
ment of a garment coming late in life 
takes on the sumptuousness of a great 
en\«loping cloak. They fairly wolf what- 
ever fare is thrown them, and yet to such 
dimensions has their appetite grown that 
it “as passed the stage of mere hunger, 
an its pleasure is in delicately picking out 
W'sch of its many pains shall be assuaged, 
an slowly satisfying past desires. 

aving spoken thus harshly of them, 
one 18 shamed for one’s crassness. These 
pve adventurers are so gray, so humbly 
climless and expectant of being passed 
hy that it is ungracious to be less gentle 
toward them than Mr. James, who in 
Juceing their meagreness worth while sets 
us a lesson in fine manners that we gladly, 
11 « little yawningly, follow. 
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Sija-a 


Is pre-eminently the wanted and 
most distinctive Christmas gift; the 
giver is assured of conferring supreme pleas- 
ure on wife, husband, mother, father, grand- 
ma, grandpa, aunt or uncle, niece or nephew, 
baby, friend or sweetheart—on anybody 
you desire to please. 

Thermos unites summer and winter, 
as it keeps any liquid or solid hot without 
fire and cold without ice until wanted for use. 

Thermos is necessary to every member 
of the family from infancy to old age; is 
necessary in the home for nursery, kitch- 
en andsick-room; is necessary away from 
home at work or play, for the plutocrat 
and the workingman, to the housewife 
and physician, to automobilists, yachtsmen, 
travelers, campers, to everybody. 

Thermos bottles, tea and coffee pots, decan- 
ters, jars, humidors (for preserving the moist- 
ure, the flavor of the leaf and the original 
aroma of cigars, tobacco, etc.), motor res- 
taurants, cellarettes, luncheon sets, English- 
made traveling cases, wicker baskets, drink- 
ing-cups, etc., in complete assortment. 

Thermos is so necessary to you that 
we have prepared a 34-page booklet full of 
interesting Thermos facts which describes 
every Thermos article herewith illustrated, 
Sree on request. 

hermos is sold throughout the 
world by all good stores, but please 
be cautious, there are worthless imi- 
tations—look for thename“Thermos” 3 
it’s on every Thermos article. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 
Thermos Building, New York 








WOMAN'S HOME 
i IANIOON 


LET US 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


On the leading publications 


Y special arrangement, our subscription 
bureau is now prepared to offer you 
big savings on all the following publications. 


@ For full particulars of our offer, write 
today, enclosing a list of the magazines you 
want. 


q The following publications comprise the 
most representative list of magazines offered 
the public this season : 
Regular Price 
American. : 
Cosmopolitan ‘ ‘ 
Country Life in America 
Current Literature ° 
Delineator . ° ° 
Pesigner . . 
Every body’s lL. 
Garden F . 
Good Housekeeping 
Marper’s Bazar . 
Harper's Magazine 
Hurper’s Weekly 
Judge’s Library . 
Judge's juarterly 
e er 


] 





otor : ° ‘ 
Motor Boating . . ° 
New Idea Woman’s Magazine 

Review of Reviews ‘ . 8 
Short Stories . ‘ 
Sis Hopkins’ Magazine . ‘ 
Woman’s Home Companion . 
World’s Work. ° 





Address all inquiries to 


Franklin Square Agency 


[A Department of Harper & Brothers) 


Franklin Square, New York City 











Dolls 


THE doll has been used in the symbolical 
and ceremonial rites of all nations. Its 
first use was for worship or incantation, 
not for juvenile amusement. In certain 
countries the transition from the symbol 
to the child’s toy was direct, as in the 
ease of the dolls of the Moqui Indians. 
These, after playing their part in the re 
ligious ceremonials, were given to the chil- 
dren. In the Island of* Malta children’s 
dolls always represented different saints 
and are still called by saints’ names. 

From remote times dolls have been in 
evidence as symbols, the earliest illustra 
tion of real religious symbolism being 
found in ancient Egypt some two thou- 
sand years before Christ. When any one 
of importance died, there were placed in 
the tomb with him a number of doll-like 
figures of stone, wood, or clay called 
“ushabti,” or ‘ answerers,” whose duty 
it was to attend upon the deceased. To- 
day at the rising of the Nile a doll is 
thrown into the river to bring about a 
“good Nile.” In former times it would 
have been a human sacrifice. 

As marionettes dolls may be found not 
only over Europe, but in China, Japan, 
India, Africa, and elsewhere, the details 
of the performance varying considerably, 
but the general idea of some form of 
moral representation being practically the 
same. Instances in which a doll figure 
acts as the receptacle of the spirit of the 
dead, or of a part of it, exist in sueh 
widely separated places as China, New 
Guinea, and Central Africa. 

Dolls are perfect reproductions — in 
miniature of the people who make them, 
not only in type of face, but also as re- 
gards costume. 

The materials employed in the manu 
facture of dolls vary to a remarkable ex- 
tent, those from the arctie cirele being 
made of walrus ivory or drift-wood, those 
from the Congo of iron, while others from 
Central and South Africa are made of 
gourds. Indian and Burmese dolls are 
usually of the rag type gaudily dressed, 
and some from Mexico are of burnt clay. 
Special interest attaches te the dolls of 
European countries, as in many instances 
they illustrate unique and picturesque na- 
tional costumes too often, unfortunately, 
going out of fashion. , 





Arizona’s Petrified Forest 


THE petrified forest of Arizona is the 
only one of its kind. For miles around 
the ground is covered with enormous logs 
petrified to the core which lie as they fell 
centuries, perhaps ages, ago. On a fine 
day they dazzle the eye with the most 
beautiful colors. Some resemble the ame 
thyst, some smoky topaz, while others ap 
pear as pure and as white as alabaster. 
At times the chips of agate cover the 
ground to the depth of a foot, and it is 
easy to pick from them cross-sections 
showing distinctly every vein and even 
the bark of the original wood. One 
gigantic tree spanning a gulch forty feet 
wide is undoubtedly the only bridge of 
agate in the world. 

Geologists have offered various specula 
tions as to why such a large area of forest 
became petrified. The most plausible 
theory is that the great plain, now five 
thousand feet above sea-level, was at one 
time covered by a forest that became sub 
merged in water strongly charged with 
minerals, so that at last the fibres of the 
trees became thoroughly soaked and so 
transformed into agate. Even at this day 
there may be seen many trunks that are 
packed in a deposit of fine clay. This, it 
is conjectured, was left by the receding 
waters. The erosion of the wind has, how 
ever, pulverized much of this clay and 
carried it away in the atmosphere. 

Some of the finer specimens of agate 
are mounted by jewellers, but by far the 
greater quantity of the petrified stone is 
converted into table-tops and similar arti- 
cles. 





The Suicide of a Scorpion 


PLINy believed that the scorpion pierced 
his body with his sting when ringed about 
with fire. This ancient idea has been sub- 
atantiated by a priest stationed on the 
Island of Rodriguez, off the east coast of 
Africa, who proved its truth by placing a 
young scorpion within a large circle of 
lighted charcoal. Hardly had the insect 
been set at liberty when he ran straight 
forward until close to the burning wall of 
charcoal. Then he turned and ran in the 
opposite direction. When stopped by the 
wall of flame he came to a halt and 
plunged his sting into his neck. He 
struck but one blow, but that one was 
a deep, determined thrust. As he struck 
he worked his tail as a cobbler works an 
awl when piercing a hole in hard leather. 
Then the tail relaxed and the insect died 
without a movement, almost instantane- 
ously. The little drama lasted less than 
a minute. 











All the Music of all the World. 


is at the command of the owner of a Columbia Grapho- 
phone. It is the one perfect, complete musical instrument, 
the one ideal home entertainer, the one ideal gift for all the 
household for all the year around. 

If you are confusing the words “talking machine’ 
and “ phonograph ” and “ Graphophone,”.or if you are not 
familiar with the extraordinary improvements developed 
in the Columbia laboratories within the last few months, 
you cannot possibly know what 
a wonderful musical instrument 
the Columbia Graphophone is. 
Hearing is believing,—and any 
of the thousands of Columbia 
dealers will gladly play your 
favorite selection on any model 
of the Columbia Graphophone 
that appeals to you. 

Let us send you the name of 
yournearest dealer— andacatalog. 

We have also ready for you 
a large and elaborately illustrated 
catalog showing all the various types of 
the Columbia Grafonola, including the “ Regent” illustrated 
above—a combination library table and concealed Grafonola. 
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Columbia Double-Disc Records! 


Music on both sides! A different selection on each side! 
And both at only a few cents above the price of one! 
They may be played on any disc machine, and they give 
you double value for your money, plain as daylight. At 
65 cents for the regular 10-inch Columbia Double-Disc 
Record, you are paying only 32% cents per selection, 
which is far below the price of any single-sided record. 


The art of sound-wave recording has reached such a stage of per- 
fection in the Columbia laboratory that the singing voice, as heard on 
Columbia Double-Disc Records, is the living voice of the artist—clear, flaw- 
less and natural, and with all its individuality preserved. With Columbia 
Double- Disc Records, whatever machine you own, you can entertain 
yourself and your friends with every 
latest popular musical ‘‘hit,” in the 
same voice that made the hit possible, 
with the highest grade of every class of 
instrumentalism, or with absolutely any 
other music that appeals to you—laughing 
songs, sacred songs, ballads, oratorios, or 
grand opera — solos, duets, trios, quar- 
tettes, sextettes or choruses. The great- 
est renditions in all opera, sung by such 
artists as Cavalieri,Constantino, Bispham, 
Mardones, Blanchart, Freeman, Bonin- 
segna, Bronskaja, Campanari, are repro- 
duced with such fidelity that the more 
familiar you aré with the performances 
of these artists at the great opera houses, 
the more certain you are to realize that 
the reproduction cannot fairly be called 
a reproduction at all, for it is the voice 
itself—rich, full and unmistakable. 


Columbia Phonograph Company, Gen’l, Box 275, Tribune Building, New York 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industry. 
Owners of the Fundamental Patents. 





Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art 
Largest Manufacturers of Talking Machines in the World 


DEALERS WANTED: Exclusive selling rights granted where we are not actively represented 
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ROMPRES SETS 















